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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Continental papers are still full of rumours as to the 
result of the meeting between the German and Russian 
Emperors, but very few of them even look true. There is no 
confirmation of the story that the Czar agreed to recognise 
Prince Ferdinand if the Emperor of Austria would cease from 
coercing Servia, and as little of the legend that he brought 
forward the claims of Armenia in a formal and effective way. 
If anything was agreed upon, it was a truce for a short period ; 
but it is more probable that nothing was discussed at all, that 
the Sovereigns talked of anything but politics, and that the 
only result of the interview was a diminution of the slight 
personal hostility felt by at least one of them. It is openly 
announced, upon what appears to be high authority, that the 
Russian troops will not be withdrawn from the frontier, 
and that Russia, secure in her own strength and the 
favourable attitude of France, needs no alliance with Ger- 
many to secure her ends. The Czar, in short, will 
pursue his policy of waiting and getting ready, especially 
in regard to finance, with a secret hope that perhaps 
events will wholly relieve him of the responsibility of acting. 
Meanwhile, the more careful management of the Russian 
Treasury, and the immense rise in silver, have brought the 
Russian rouble up to 2s. 6d., and thus enabled the Govern- 
ment, should it be necessary, to sanction a fresh issue of 
inconvertible paper. 








The Hamburger Nachrichten, a journal through which Prince 
Bismarck sometimes gives information to the world, tells a 
curious story. It asserts that one at least of Prince Bismarck’s 
resignations was a trick arranged between the Emperor and 
himself. Prussia had on one occasion been defeated in the 
Federal Council, and the Emperor suggested that if the Chan- 
cellor resigned, he could affirm that he could find no Minister 
to carry out the orders of the Council. The Prince complied, 
and the Councillors, aghast at the unpopularity such a 
catastrophe might bring on them, at once rescinded their 
vote. It is quite possible that other resignations were also 
arranged with the Emperor, in order to give him an excuse 
for accepting suggestions exceedingly distasteful to some 
of those who surrounded him, or to protect his own 
reputation for consistency. Continental statesmen rarely 
lose something of the feeling that they are playing parts 
in a theatre, and will invent little scenes of rupture 
and reconciliation just as they will invent little epigrams, 
to be assigned to persons who ought to have said them but 
did not. The practice must add something to the intellectual 
interest of their lives, and also to their contempt for mankind, 
who are so easily taken in. Prince Bismarck evidently does 
not perceive that it was a little unworthy’of the Emperor, if 
not of himself, to trick all his German allies. 


M. Thiers was right, and the Republic divides Frenchmen 





least. It is not really popular with any class, except a section of 
the peasantry, who see that under the Constitution they are the 
mastersof France; but on September 4th it reached its twentieth 
anniversary. It has already, therefore, lasted longer than any 
previous form of government since the Revolution, and has 
survived the period within which it was supposed that every 
French form of government must perish. Two years hence, 
every man in barracks will have been born under the Republic, 
and ten years hence, the whole body of the young men of France 
will bein the same position. “There is no sign, either, that it is 
destined to fall, or that the majority of the people look upon 
any other form of administration with either hope or fear. All 
the omens are therefore favourable; but it must be remembered 
that the Republic has not been tested by a defeat, and that 
it cannot be said to have produced even a second-raté states- 
man. The “plain men” who are governing manage to keep 
things going, though at an excessive expenditure of money; 
but no one among them has struck the imagination of the 
French people, much less that of the world. Note that, 
although the Republic has outwardly remained intact, one 
great change has taken place in it. The President, who was 
intended to be irremovable, can be removed, and in one case 
was removed, by the Assembly. 


According to a telegram in the Times, dated September 4th, 
the American Senate has adopted the principle of fixing a 
time at which the vote on a Bill resisted by obstruction must 
be taken; and the Tariff Bill, which is so resisted, will 
accordingly be voted on Monday. This is important. The 
House of Representatives has already adopted this peremp- 
tory “gag,” but it was thought that the Senators would 
resist this “infringement of the ancient liberty of debate.” 
They have, however, yielded to the expressed wish of 
the community, who are sick of protracted suspense, and 
in so doing have dealt a grave blow to the practice 
of obstruction. It is true that they have yielded only for 
the particular occasion, but they have set a precedent of 
which in future they will be unable to get rid. Their 
example is the more striking because the Senators are elected 
by the Legislatures, and are exceedingly proud of their com- 
parative independence of momentary opinion. We trust the 
House of Commons will take the lesson to heart, and under- 
stand that the democracy which trusts them with such a 
dangerous amount of power, does not desire to see a small 
faction break its own weapon in its hands. The first resolve 
of every true democrat ought to be the dismissal of any 
Member, of either side, who has either promoted or connived 
at the practice of obstruction. He must be at heart an enemy 
of popular power. 


Lord Hartington addressed a great Liberal Unionist meeting, 
6,000 strong, at York on Wednesday, though the Home- 
rulers declare that there are only about thirty Liberal Unionists 
in the great county. That, however, is of course mere brag. 
The Liberal Unionists of Yorkshire supported Lord Harting- 
ton most enthusiastically, and he himself took a much more 
hopeful tone in addressing them than he had taken in speaking 
to the Lancashire deputation at Chatsworth, on August 11th. 
He pointed out the absurdity of speaking of Liberal Unionists 
as wolves in sheep’s clothing, when they threaten nobody, but 
are organised solely for the purpose of defending classes, 
persons, and property threatened by others, and resemble, 
in fact, watch-dogs more than either wolves or sheep. He 
concluded his speech by insisting very vigorously on the 
mockery of telling the people that all power had been com- 
mitted to them, and then permitting the minority absolutely 
to obstruct its exercise by the majority. To this, a Home 
rule organ has replied that the English people do 
not care, first because they are quite satisfied that the 
Irishmen are bound to be hostile and obstruct, so long as 
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their “ century-old” grievance is not redressed ; and next, that 
devolution ought to be “tried” before any effort is made to 
put down obstruction. That is a singularly cool answer. If 
the majority are quite content that the minority should render 
them powerless, the democracy is quite content to be without 
power, of which naturally we should like to have a little evidence. 
And to say that devolution must be “tried” before obstruction 
is crushed, is like saying-that you must put it out of your 
power to draw back without civil war, before even trying the 
effect of letting the majority really govern. 


Mr. Davitt has written a long letter to the Freeman’s Journal 
on the potato-disease in the West of Ireland,—which, as 
he evidently hopes and suggests, may render it impossible 
to pass the Government Land-Purchase Bill, and yet neces- 
sary to have resort to a different kind of measure. He 
declares that the only remedy is to add to the small 
holdings in the West portions of grass-land now in the 
oceupation of large graziers, so as to enable the small 
farmer to raise, besides potatoes and vegetables, sheep and 
cattle. He does not explain how he would procure the 
division of the grazing-farms without heavy compensation ; 
and if not without heavy compensation, how he would obtain 
it at any cost which would render it profitable to the small 
holder. But it is evident that he hopes to find in the potato 
failure an incident which will put a spoke in the policy of the 
Government. We trust not; we trust that it may even aid 
the Government. But we are quite agreed with Mr. Davitt 
that a wise land policy is at the root of the Irish Question, 
though we are not agreed as to what a wise land policy is. 


The telegrams in time of peace, and especially during dull 
seasons like the present, make strange reading. Whole 
columns of them record nothing but Royal movements, local 
disasters, and startling crimes. Dalziel’s telegrams, in par- 
ticular, which’ are now appearing everywhere, resemble a con- 
densed Police Gazette of North America. The true life of 
peoples cannot be condensed into a telegram; goodness, 
unless displayed in the form of physical courage, is not sen- 
sational; and the millions of respectable or ordinary men 
furnish nothing for a message. The persons who write the 
bulletins, moreover, are not very observant, and do not give 
even the information they might glean from the Press. Thirty 
years. hence, when a generation has grown up on this intel- 
lectual diet, men will believe that every country except England 
is a scene of recurrent catastrophes; that crime is as common 
as death; and that if one is to get through breakfast at all, 
it is absolutely necessary to be hard-hearted. A little more 
competition would, we fancy, improve bulletins, as would 
also a little more care in selecting those who draw them. 
Most of them at present share the feeling of the lady who 
remarked : “I must adinit that I enjoy my murders.” 





The Trade-Union Congress commenced its annual meeting 
on Monday, at Liverpool, with some formal business, and a 
review of the year by Mr. Broadhurst. On Tuesday, the 
President, Mr. Matkin, read his address, which was on points 
almost Socialistic. He was in favour of the nationalisation 
of the land, in order to prevent emigration to the cities— 
which would go on just the same, as it does in America ;—of 
the purchase, or perhaps the seizure, of all mines—he holding 
landlords’ royalties to be an iniquity ;—and the absorption of 
all railways by the State. He desired that a plébiscite should 
be taken on the Eight-Hours Bill, and was urgent to increase 
the representation of labour in Parliament, where, he said, 
the landowners were being replaced by lawyers. His most 
practical suggestion was a federation of Trade-Unions, so 
that when one trade struck, the other trades could employ 
their resources to give the idle men work,—a curious pro- 
posal, which must have made some of the experienced Union 
managers who were present open their eyes. We suspect it 
will be found a counsel of perfection, and that the Amalga- 
mated Engineers will not risk bankruptcy in finding work, 
say, for the stevedores of Liverpool. According to the Daily 
News, the wilder proposals of Mr. Matkin were enthusiasti- 
cally applauded, which we can well believe. Moderate men 
are very apt to dislike shouting. 


The discussion on the Eight-Hours Bill was very curious. 
On Tuesday Mr. Woods, of Wigan, moved an amendment 
censuring the Parliamentary Committee of the Unions for 





not supporting the Miners’ Eight-Hours Bill more energetj 

; a ane : i- 
cally, but after a scene of recriminations, this was defeated b 
258 votes to 92. On Thursday, however, an amendment pro. 
posed by Mr. Patterson (Durham), leaving the Fight-Hourg 
question to be settled by the Unions, was lost by a majority of 
six, 175 voting for it and 181 against it, and the substantive 
proposal, that Parliament be asked to fix an eight-hours da 
or a week of forty-eight hours, for all trades alike, was then 
carried by 193 to 155, a majority of 88. This result threw the 
delegates from London, who all through have been more 
Socialist and more extreme than the delegates from the pro. 
vinces, into a sort of fury of exultation not quite warranted 
by the facts, it being quite evident from the debate that as yet 
the trades are almost equally divided. It must not be forgotten 
that although the Congress assumes to represent a million and 
a half of voters, the system of representing all Unions gives a 
great advantage to some small trades, and that the largest trade 
in the country—agriculture—is not represented at all. The 
agricultural labourers are often overworked, but they know 
perfectly well that for them during half the year the eight. 
hours day is an impossibility. We have never opposed a short 
day as an ideal object, holding leisure essential to civilisation 
but we deplore this vote as one more step towards a tyranny 
of the community which will be worse, because more irre. 
sistible, than the tyranny of a King. It may also dangerously 
affect the prosperity of many trades. 

The Labour Congress may teach the House of Commons 
one lesson. Although some of the leaders were absurdly 
furious, and personalities were exchanged of a savage kind, 
order was maintained. The delegates resolutely supported 
the Chairman ; they insisted on the five-minutes rule even 
against Mr. John Burns; they prohibited anybody from 
speaking except the mover and seconder of a motion; they 
authorised the Chairman to suspend any delegate for the day; 
and they cut short talk on important occasions by demanding 
the vote. Moreover, it seems to have been quite clear that, if 
these remedies had failed, they would have sanctioned the 
employment of “chuckers-out,”—that is, have expelled the 
refractory by the summary use of force. Once, and once only, 
the Chairman threatened to resign, if order were not main- 
tained; but the response from the body of the delegates at 
once restored his authority. That was most satisfactory, as 
was also the immense vote by which the Socialist programme, 
“that no Labour candidate be supported, unless he is in favourof 
of nationalising the land, the shipping ”—that is new—“and 
the railways” was rejected. Mr. M‘Donald moved the resolu- 
tion, and was defeated by 263 to 55, five to one. We doubt if 
even that majority expresses the truth, for we suspect that the 
Socialist tone of the London delegates was due to organisation. 
London is not Socialist. 


The address of Sir Frederick Abel, the President of this 
year’s British Association, at Leeds on Wednesday, ranged 
over so many topics, that we can only select the one which 
seems to have excited most popular interest,—his account of 
the various explosive powders for guns and mines, and espe- 
cially of smokeless powder. Smokeless powder consists 
chiefly of ammonium-nitrate, of which the decomposition sets 
free water-vapour and pure gases only,—in other words, no 
smoke,—but the difficulty of using ammonium-nitrate only as 
powder is, that itis much too deliquescent. Mr. Heidemann, the 
great German chemist, has, however, produced an ammonium- 
nitrate powder by mixing other ingredients which is very nearly 
smokeless, and does not absorb moisture rapidly except when 
the air is really saturated with water-vapour. As we have, 
however, to use powder in all states of the atmosphere, and even 
when the air is thus saturated, this powder is dangerous for 
use in very rainy climates; and on the whole, we understand 
Sir Frederick Abel to say that perfect smokelessness has 
to be sacrificed in order to get a powder which will 
stand all climates. He ridiculed the notion of the existence 
of any powder which is soundless as well as smokeless, 
and he pointed out that as smoke is a protection against 
the enemy’s fire as well as a lesson to the enemy as to 
the point from which his danger comes, the comparatively 
smokeless powder will tell most in favour of those who 
keep their nerve when the enemy directs a scientifically 
aimed fire at them, while engaged with a foe more nervous 
than themselves. The use of comparatively smokeless powder 





would render the fire of all skilfully trained rifle-brigades 
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a 
and artillerists more effective and dangerous, and would 


’ of casualties; but it would increase 
name om se ee troops which were confronted by the 
coolest marksmen. 
n extremely interesting paper on the geo- 
~ He re arabe and its coasts was read by Sir 
E - eel Playfair, her Majesty's Consul-General in Algiers. 
He pointed out that the Mediterranean had formerly been 
divided into an Eastern and Western sea by an isthmus running 
from Sicily, by way of Malta, to Cape Bon in Tunisia. In the 
ves and fissures of Malta were three species of fossil elephants, 
ahi opotamus, a gigantic dormouse, and other animals which 
4 ta vette have lived in so small anisland. In Sicily, remains 
of the existing elephant have been found, as well as the elephas 
anti uus and two species of hippopotamus, while nearly all these 
raed other animals of African type have been found in 
the pliocene deposits and caverns of the Atlantic region. The 
submersion of this isthmus no doubt occurred when the 
waters of the Atlantic were intruded through the Straits of 
Gibraltar.” “The almost constant temperature of 56°, com- 
pared with 53° to 40° in the Atlantic, enabled Dr. Carpenter 
to distinguish between Atlantic and Mediterranean water.” 





Sir Lambert Playfair’s address included a very inter- 
esting account of Corsica and its pine-forests, and also 
its chestnut-forests, on the fruit of which the Corsicans 
subsist more entirely than the Arabs do on dates; indeed, 
the chestnuts require much less care, and as they shed the 
fruit when it is ripe, it costs extremely little to gather them. 
Then the Corsican macchie or brushwood, which covers 
more than half the island, diffuses a delicious perfume, 
and lights up the landscape with a blaze of colour. There 
is a constant succession of wild-flowers, lilies, orchids, cycla- 
mens, primroses, violets, and rare ferns; so that, as the 
French have carried the most splendid roads through 
the island, so well metalled with granite that they are 
hardly ever dusty, Corsica seems to be nearly a paradise 
for travellers. It was to Corsica that Seneca was exiled by 
the Emperor Claudius, and where he poured forth such bitter 
complaints of his exile, not taking any comfort from the 
beauties which Sir F. Abel describes. But classical genius 
was certainly more gregarious and less disposed to take 
delight in Nature and in solitude, and generally, perhaps, more 
peevish under privation, than modern genius has learned to be. 


The failure is announced of Mr. William Steenstrand, 
known as the “ Cotton King,” who raised the price of cotton 
so high last year in the middle of September. This year he 
has found himself unable to continue the struggle against the 
tendency of the Cotton Market to fall. Three weeks ago it 
was said that Mr. Steenstrand held 150,000 bales of cotton. 
In the interval prices have so far fallen as to render his losses 
very great. They are stated, indeed, to amount to £200,000 on 
the past month, the greater part of this sum belonging to the 
last fortnight. It is asserted that he has already made a very 
fairly satisfactory arrangement with his creditors, paying them 
a substantial dividend, and that great sympathy is felt for him 
in his losses. It is clear that these “corners” never really 
succeed unless the general causes at work to raise the price of 
the article “cornered,” sustain the speculator who tries to 
buy up the market. Otherwise the fall which takes place when 
he is compelled at length to sell, fully balances the rise which 
his large purchases have caused. 


There have been a few swifts seen this year in England as 
late as September Ist, the ordinary time of their departure 
being about August 20th, while it is exceedingly rare to find 
any of them still in this countryin September. Gilbert White 
says that when a family of young swifts is hatched late, the 
elders sometimes defer migrating till after the departure of the 
main body, though very seldom so long after it as September. 
But if they stay behind the main body at all, it seems plain 
that it is not the gregarious instinct which compels them to 
travel together, but rather the simultaneousness of the desire 
to migrate which makes the migration so gregarious, and that 
when family motives overpower the wish to be off, that wish can 
be repressed without any danger that the spectacle of all their 
neighbours on the wing will induce them to start before family 
convenience suits. It is not apparently sociable feeling which 
renders migration so collective, but rather the punctuality of 
the individual instinct, repeating itself in great multitudes on 








the same day. Perhaps imitativeness belongs to a higher 
plane of intelligence than that on which the migrating birds 
for the most part live ;—though there is nothing very noble or 
inspiring in imitativeness itself. 


Lord Hartington spoke at Barrow this day week on the 
prospects of agriculture. He thought that the new Ministry 
of Agriculture, from which he had never anticipated very 
great results, had signalised the very first year of its 
existence by passing an Act on pleuro-pneumonia which 
would greatly attenuate the danger arising from such 
outbreaks as had just occurred in Cumberland. He 
thought the farmers too little inclined to pay attention to the 
breeding of good horses, for which there is a virtually un- 
limited demand, but nothing like the same effort to meet the 
demand as is devoted to the breeding of short-horned cattle. 
He suggested that prizes might be offered to the occupiers of 
small holdings for well-bred horses reared by them, including 
even the holders of mere allotments or gardens. As to allot- 
ments themselves, he did not think there was the same desire 
for them in Lancashire which exists in other parts of the 
country, and this for a very good reason. The Lancashire 
farmers so often desire to employ the full time of the labourers, 
that sagacious labourers sometimes refrain carefully from 
taking allotments which might prejudice them with the best 
employers. But wherever the labourer really desires an allot- 
ment, and finds that he profits by it, Lord Hartington hoped 
that landowners would do their best to gratify the wish, and to 
provide them on reasonable and profitable terms. Lord Harting- 
ton shows the truest sagacity in talking of these matters. He 
is wholly destitute of class prejudices, and eager to establish 
that cordial relation between landowner, farmer, and labourer 
which especially prevails on the Duke of Devonshire’s estates. 


Messrs. Hudson Brothers have promised, in a letter to 
Wednesday’s Times, to withdraw the sky-sign on Ludgate Hill 
which is said to interfere with the view of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
though they themselves strenuously deny that there is any 
point of view, either in Fleet Street or Ludgate Hill, from which 
their sign is seen against the facade of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Still, they admit frankly that if their example were followed 
by other firms in their neighbourhood, there would be a very 
serious interference with one of the finest architectural views 
in London, a consideration which, they say, had not occurred 
to them at the time they put up their sign. They magnani- 
mously consent, therefore, to sacrifice the cost of putting up 
their sky-sign, and to remove it, rather than set the business 
houses in the neighbourhood a bad example which might 
result in injuring the effect of Sir Christopher Wren’s 
noble structure. That is very sagacious of Messrs. Hudson 
Brothers, as well as public-spirited. In place of the sky-sign, 
they will get the reputation of being one of the most dis- 
interested firms in London, one of the most sensible of the duty 
of preserving intact the greater zsthetic effects of the English 
capital. A more skilful substitution of a sign written in the 
minds of the English people, for a sign thrown out in relief 
against their sky, cannot easily be conceived. 


The summer has been more severe on the Continent 
than even in England. In France, Switzerland, Italy, 
and Austria, the floods have done serious damage, in the 
latter country sweeping away whole villages, and threatening 
the very existence of three large towns, Prague, Linz, and 
Pressburg. The Danube, compressed at points by huge dykes, 
rises like any mountain torrent, and the public fortune seems 
inadequate to provide canals to carry away the overflow. 
Three arches of the bridge over the Moldau in Prague, which 
has stood for five centuries, have been swept away, and by 
the latest telegrams, the city itself was in danger of being 
drowned. The floods benefit only one class, the adepts in 
forestry, who, in the Agricultural Congress now sitting 
in Vienna, loudly protest that they are aggravated, if not 
caused, by the denudation of the country, and demand the 
reafforesting of the hilly districts, a far-sighted policy from 
which the Treasuries shrink, and which displeases the 
peasantry. The State will one day be compelled to take 
measures in this direction, even in Ireland. The one draw- 
back, we are told, to the operation of the Ashbourne and other 
Purchase Acts is, that the tenantry, once become proprietors, 
make it their first business to cut down every tree. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 957 to 96xd. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@—— 


SLACK UNIONISM. 


HERE is an article in last week’s Guardian from which 

we differ about as widely as it is possible to differ from 
any article written on the basis of an evidently sincere 
Unionist conviction. Itseems to us to betray a discourage- 
ment for which there is no sort of ground, and very little 
excuse; to credit the Unionist cause with very much less than 
its just and genuine strength of principle; and to predict a 
return to the old lines of party division which is at once 
highly improbable and highly undesirable. The dis- 
couragement with which our contemporary credits the 
leaders of the Unionist Party appears to us to exist 
quite as much, probably more, in the Gladstonian ranks 
than it does amongst the friends of the Government. Both 
parties are no doubt, for the moment, a little sick of 
politics, and naturally anxious for rest. The Unionists 
are annoyed at not having passed the Irish Land- 
Purchase Bill in the dreary Session which has recently 
ended, though they feel no doubt of their power to 
pass it in the Session which will begin in November. 
But the Gladstonians are, we believe, much more dis- 
couraged by their distinct perception that “ Home-rule 
for Ireland” is anything but a telling electioneering 
cry in England and Wales, and by the double necessity, 
as they deem it, for finding more tempting promises 
with which to fascinate the electors, and for postponing 
yet longer the disclosure, or (it may well be) the con- 
struction, of their plan for keeping the Irish Members 
at Westminster without alienating the English and 
Scotch Members by heaping unjust political privileges 
on the already over-represented Irish party,—a plan for 
the frank disclosure of which the constituencies, both 
Gladstonian and Unionist, cry out in vain. The Unionists 
have at least this in their favour, that everybody knows their 
policy, and that there are no new difficulties to be sprung 
upon them in relation to that policy. The Gladstonians 
know that the constituencies in Great Britain are sick of 
the Irish issue, and yet that the Irish issue must necessarily 
take precedence in their programme of every other ; and 
they know, too, that whenever they come to real business, 
they must take a ‘new departure, which will seem to 
reasonable men in Great Britain more unjustifiably and 
unreasonably biassed towards Irish claims than ever. 
They are aware that the cry of “ Justice to Ireland” has 
been a little overdone, and yet they are perfectly aware 
that what they must propose after their promise to retain 
the Irish Members at Westminster, will look a great deal 
more like “ Injustice to Great Britain” than anything for 
which as yet they have ventured to become responsible. 
So far as there is discouragement in dealing with the 
conduct of the next political campaign, there is, we believe, 
a great deal more, and a great deal better founded, dis- 
couragement on the Gladstonian side than on the Unionist. 
The Gladstonians have nothing to encourage them but the 
by-elections, of which they are quite aware that they have 
already made too much. The Conservatives and Liberal 
Unionists have the comfort of knowing that whether Mr. 
Gladstone conceals his new proposals to the last moment, 
or discloses them before long, either course must tell 
seriously against him. The constituencies do not like to 
be kept in the dark on a constitutional proposal of the 
greatest weight and magnitude. But still less will they 
like any proposal which can be made on the new basis, 
since it must either propose to unsettle the Constitution 
very much more gravely than it would have been unsettled 
by Mr. Gladstone’s former proposal, or else (which is more 
probable) it must accumulate on the Irish Members, already 
unduly influential in Parliament, a preponderating political 
influence to which they have no manner of claim, and which 
would be most injurious, not only to Great Britain, but to 
Treland herself. 

But not only is the Guardian wrong in the tone of 
discouragement in which it speaks of the immediate 
Unionist prospect, but it is still more wrong in regarding 
as it does the contract between the Conservatives and the 
Liberal Unionists as a mere temporary treaty of alliance 
made for a special purpose, which is likely to expire as soon 
as that purpose is answered. We believe that it is nothing of 
the kind, and that, though it might have been this or little 
more than this if Mr. Gladstone had conducted his cause in a 





totally different spirit, without deferring to the: ladsheame 
of the National League and the selfishness of the Parnellit. 
Party, he has practically transformed the Home-rule 
into a Jacobin policy, which makes the cause of ] Re 
government @ mere excuse for the tyranny of locat 
Jealousies and the vindictiveness of local passions, Hi 
pleas for “ Boycotting,” his excuses for the “Plan of 
Campaign,” his attacks upon the Irish police and the 
Irish Resident Magistrates, have really transformed the 
whole policy of the situation, and glorified the Unionist 
cause by distinguishing it as a cause not only repre- 
senting a wise and prudent dread of rash constitu. 
tional innovation, but as the cause of law and order 
of impartial justice, and of steady resistance to con. 
spiracy and crime. “That there will ultimately be 
a redistribution of parties,” says the Guardian, “ which 
will restore the old division into two, we do not doubt 
But such a redistribution cannot come yet, for the very 
good reason that it will not go on the existing political 
lines. The question of Home-rule does not supply any 
lasting basis tor such a redistribution. It has no necessary 
or exclusive connection with either of the traditional 
English parties. If Ireland were disposed of, some 
Home-rulers might become Conservatives, and some 
Unionists might rejoin the Radicals. The new parties 
will be the natural expression of new ideas upon social 
and economical legislation, and so long as Ireland con- 
tinues to stop the way, there is not likely to be much 
opportunity for those new ideas to take shape.” We have 
seldom felt profounder surprise than this passage caused us. 
It might have been so unquestionably,—if Mr. Gladstone 
had carefully kept his policy distinct from that of the 
Parnellite Party, and had not lent a virtual sanction to 
every unscrupulous attack on property, law, and order, 
which the Parnellites have devised and justified. But, 
as a matter of fact, “the new ideas upon social and 
economical legislation” which the Parnellites have taken 
up, have all been more or less avowedly approved by the 
Gladstonians. The justification of resistance to all evictions, 
however reasonable the terms imposed by the landlord, 
and however wilful the resistance of the tenant, has 
elevated a certain wild and lawless agrarianism into a 
sort of principle of the Gladstonian Party. The enthu- 
siasm for local government lends itself only too easily 
to an eager vindication of local self-will, and Mr. 
Gladstone has so treated the issues arising in Irish 
politics, that his abstract principle is absolutely merged 
in his apology for the methods by which the Par- 
nellites have sought to enforce the local principle. We 
have the best proof of this in the manner in which the 
Gladstonians have taken up the cause of the Welsh re- 
sistance to the payment of tithes. Whether tithes be 
rightly or wrongly applied to the endowment of the Church 
in Wales, they are universally admitted to be public pro- 
perty, not private property, and the resistance to them is 
really resistance, not to the Established Church in Wales, 
but to the rights of the State over individual taxpayers. 
When the Gladstonians began to shield the farmers who 
resisted the fulfilment of this contract on the empty excuse 
that they do not approve of the mode in which the State at 
present appropriates the tithe, they gave the clearest possible 
indication that the shield they have held over “‘ Boycotting” 
and the “ Plan of Campaign” in Ireland had identified them 
with a Jacobin policy even in Great Britain. We entirely 
believe that Home-rule,—not perhaps in the abstract, but 
as it has been actually interpreted by Mr. Gladstone and 
his lieutenants,—has identified the Home-rulers with new 
ideas not only on “social and eeonomical legislation,” but 
on the nature of social order and the principles of social 
government,—ideas which will render it simply impossible 
for any section of the Unionist Party to co-operate with 
them while such notions are retained. The differences 
between Conservatives and Liberal Unionists (already 
greatly reduced by the wish of the Conservatives them- 
selves to go as far as they possibly can go in winning the 
new constituencies in the counties) have become almost in- 
visible, when compared with the differences which divide 
the party of law and order, from the party which makes 
liberty the cloak for popular tyranny and popular license. 
But do we, then, advocate what is called the policy of 
fusion,—the merging of the Liberal Unionists in the Con- 
servative Party? That seems to us a mere question of 
political prudence, not a question of principle at all. If 
the effect of such a merging would be, as we think it might 
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: i ion that the Unionists are much less 
be, ao a hoy ag principles than they really are, 
a Fe xeprecate such a fusion. We greatly fear that the 
ete —_ fused would be less progressive than the two 

— an as allies necessarily will be, and would there- 
— course, be less popular. That we should greatly 
fore, - We do not think that any party can now afford to 
reer + popular ideas, and we do not believe that any party 
on? POF ithout shrinking into insignificance. But if the 
jon ‘th “ sound notion that popular progress depends 
pas ‘oak on a strong State and a strict enforcement 
be aw as on a Willingness to enlarge continually the 
ae of ; pular rights and to take new measures for 
— the welfare of the people, does not inspire the 
pie i order with a too great tendency towards repression, 
pays t to a fusion, if we could be sure that 
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LORD HARTINGTON AT YORK. 


HOSE who assert that “ Lord Hartington’s speech [at 
York] appears to be nothing more or less than a 

very commonplace representation of the jaded theme of 
obstruction,” can hardly have honestly asked themselves, 
or else can hardly have candidly answered the question, 
whether there was nothing in the speech that put with new 
force, and illustrated with new applications, the great 
controversy between the Gladstonians and the Government. 
Probably the very strange expression, a “jaded theme,” 
—we might as well talk of a jaded road,—may suggest 
that the mind which used it was too jaded either to ask or 
answer such a question with any vivacity. But if that 
had been otherwise, the writer of that obtuse censure on a 
very powerful speech would have been quite able to 
discern both effectiveness and novelty in Lord Hartington’s 
address. In the first place, Lord Hartington succeeded in 
impressing on the country a very important feature of the 
Unionist movement,—tkat it is a movement not of attack, 
but of a purely defensive character; that nothing can 
be more cynically perverse than to talk of Liberal 
Unionists as “ wolves in sheep’s clothing,” since there is 
not only nothing wolfish in the desire to do justice to 
Ireland without shattering the Constitution, but also 
nothing of sheep’s clothing, nothing of affected simplicity 
or ostentatious peaceableness, in the plain determination 
to defeat a deliberate and dangerous attack on a settlement 
accepted for nearly a century by the statesmen of all parties 
alike. Both the imputation of secret malice, and also the 
imputation of assumed humility, are wholly without excuse. 
The Liberal Unionists are not only acting on the defensive, 
and cannot by any pretence, however ingenious, be made 
to appear aggressive, but they are plainly and without con- 
cealment prepared to use all the force which the Constitu- 
tion allows in repelling the aggression of their opponents. 
As Lord Hartington says, they are neither wolves nor 
sheep, but watch-dogs resisting predatory attacks by the 
open use of their whole strength and sagacity. It is just as 
false to pretend that they are simulating helplessness or 
timidity, as it is to pretend that they are intending to make 
araid on the property and rights of others. Whatever the 
Home-rulers may say, and indeed believe, in justification 
of their assault on the Constitution, they cannot pretend 
with even the shadow of plausibility that the Unionists 
are either actuated by greed in resisting that assault, or 
simulating a fearfulness which they do not feel, and 
do not pretend to feel, in delivering their fire against the 
besiegers. And though the position which Lord Harting- 
ton takes up on this point is certainly not very startling, 
it is very far indeed from being without freshness and 
significance. The Gladstonians have got so much into the 
habit of speaking as if Ireland were simply asserting her 
rights against open and convicted tyranny, that it has 
become a very important matter to make Englishmen see 
that the Unionists are in no sense whatever taking, either 
openly or secretly, the side of tyranny and oppression. They 
declare themselves determined to remove every injustice of 
which Irishmen complain, in the only manner in which for 
nearly a century back, statesmen of all parties have agreed 
that such injustice ought to be removed, though they also 
declare themselves determined to put down by the firm use 
of their legal powers, every attempt to exact new privileges 
and rights by conspiracy, immorality, and violence. They 
are no more wolves, than policemen who resist the breaking- 





open of a house are wolves. And they are no more dis- 
posed to disguise themselves as silly sheep, than the 
watch-dogs which attack an intruder are silly sheep. They 
are defending the Constitution with all their might, that 
they may use it both to redress Irish wrongs, and also to 
put down Irish lawlessness and violence. Whatever 
Home-rulers may have to say in order to prove that a 
legal revolution is justified, they have at least no shadow 
of an excuse for denying that it is a revolution, and that 
all the methods by which that revolution is trying to 
carry its ends in anticipation of a change in the law, 
are insults to the majesty of law, and deliberate attacks 
on the mutual trust which alone renders society pos- 
sible. Lord Hartington has made a fresh point, 
and a very important point for the people of Great 
Britain, by bringing out strongly and vividly that the 
Unionists are defending and not attacking popular 
principles ; and further, that they are defending them 
openly, courageously, by all legitimate methods, and with- 
out the smallest disposition to disavow that determination 
to defeat and disarm their opponents which is attributed 
to them when they are talked of as disguising violent 
greed under an assumption of fecklessness and folly. 

But Lord Hartington’s second point is not less fresh and 
popular than his first. It is that a popular party, such as 
that to which the Gladstonians profess themselves to 
belong, have no right at all to use such a weapon as 
Parliamentary obstruction,—a weapon which weakens 
the authority of democracy and of popular majorities,— 
except in cases where some unjust step is threatened that 
can never be retraced, some act of spoliation, for instance, 
that once committed could never be repaired. On what, he 
asked, do the rights of a democracy depend, if not on the 
power of a freely elected majority to use that majority,— 
unless it be in the most extreme cases, where its use would 
be in a sense its conspicuous abuse,—for the carrying out of 
the popular will? If that will is to be foiled by the endless 
talk of minorities, the power of the democracy is destroyed, 
the authority of Parliament is crushed, the popular sceptre 
is broken. Now, asked Lord Hartington, what are the 
two measures on which the use of deliberate obstruction 
by the minority has been openly confessed and avowed ? 
They have been the Irish Crimes Act, and the Licensing 
Bill of last Session. Can it be honestly maintained, with 
regard to either the one or the other, that the step pro- 
posed was so violent and irreparable, that the injustice 
proposed was so clear and irremediable, that, except 
only by the use of the desperate weapon which strikes. 
at the authority of Parliament, and refuses to the 
popular majority the use of its own fairly earned 
numerical advantage, an otherwise irrevocable disaster 
could be avoided? Lord Hartington replies that in neither 
case can such an allegation be even plausibly alleged. It is 
simply ridiculous to assert that a remedy which Mr. Glad-. 
stone had himself applied in a much stronger form five years. 
before, and had freely used only two years before, was so 
monstrously unjust and dangerous that it ought to be 
refused, at the cost of striking at the very source of 
popular power, to the opposite party a few years later. 
The party in power is asserted by the Gladstonians to be 
the belated party, the laggard party, the party that is not 
abreast of the times. Well, if so, what can be more appro- 
priate to it than that it should contend a few years later 
for a weapon which even the advanced party had brought 
out of the armoury a few years before? What can be 
conceived more paradoxical than to assert that Parlia- 
mentary institutions should be made ridiculous rather 
than that the Conservatives should be allowed to pass 
in 1887 a very much more moderate measure of the 
same character as that which the Liberals had passed 
in 1882, and had used freely up to 1885? Is it 
conceivable that a revolutionary use of the talking 
powers of a minority could be more unfitly made, 
than in violent resistance to the modified use of legal 
powers which only two years before the Liberal Party, 
that “heir of all the ages,” in “the foremost files of 
time,” had elaborated for the very same purpose? As 
to the deliberate obstruction to the Licensing Bill, 
the case was even more utterly indefensible. It was 
a small and tentative measure, to the principles of 
which almost all the Gladstonian leaders, all the 
important Gladstonian leaders, had given their hearty 
assent within a few years. It was a measure like the 





Crimes Bill, which, even if it had been passed, could 
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be repealed in a week, without inflicting more serious 
grievances, even if it had been a blunder, than almost any 
mistaken Act of Parliament must necessarily inflict. 
To compare the mischief of passing a small and tenta- 
tive measure of that prudent kind, with the mischief 
of bringing Parliamentary institutions into disrepute, 
is like comparing the mischief of a single false step 
on a plane surface with the mischief of a step over 
a precipice which may render all steps for the future, 
true or false, simply impossible. What Lord Harting- 
ton enforces, then, is a new test of the right to use 
the extreme remedy of Parliamentary obstruction. And 
his test is this. Do you use it only to prevent a glaring and 
otherwise irreparable injustice of great magnitude? Or 
do you use it to humiliate the Parliamentary majority ? 
If the former, then you ought to be able to show that 
you yourselves have always refused to have anything to 
say to such a measure, as well as that it is a measure of 
immense moment and of a most prejudicial character. 
And if you cannot show this, then it is pretty clear that 
youare using for the mere purposes of party vindictiveness 
a weapon which may at any time be turned against your- 
selves, and which, whether it is turned against yourselves or 
not, radically weakens the power of Parliament, and lowers 
the respect of the people for the verdict of a General 
Election. We allege that these simple tests of the plau- 
sibility of obstruction as a weapon proposed by Lord 
Hartington, are fresh tests, and just tests, and moreover 
easy tests which could be quite as effectually applied 
against Conservative obstruction when Conservatives are 
in a minority, as against Irish or Gladstonian obstruction 
when the Irish and Gladstonians are in a minority. 





LORD DERBY ON THE LABOUR WAR. 


ORD DERBY, who really ought to speak more, for 

his speeches increase light instead of obscuring it, 
occasionally attains his exquisite lucidity by narrowing too 
much his field of view. He has done that, we think, in 
his speech of Saturday at Bury, on the industrial conflict 
now raging throughout the world. He evidently thinks 
that the importance of this contest is exaggerated by 
opinion; that strikes do not greatly signify while they 
affect all countries; that the reduction of capitalists’ 
profit injures them, but not the nation; and that the 
Trade-Unions are pretty sure to perceive their own interest, 
and stop short of demands which will drive trade from 
our shores to other and cheaper countries. He thinks, in 
fact, that in spite of the incessant strikes, England is 
going to have a prosperous time. Those optimist 
views are no doubt, in part, correct. The effect of 
strikes on any one country is of course reduced by 
their universality, though it is not quite extinguished, 
there being always a chance, as has happened repeatedly 
under the Patent Laws, that the price of an article may 
be driven up everywhere till the public thinks it too 
dear, and resolves to do without it. Man can do without 
most things, and even some articles of “ prime necessity ;” 
and when overtaxed or irritated by excessive demands, he 
does do without them. It is also true that capitalists can 
and do, by the aid of good financing, repair great 
apparent reductions in their rate of profit, and that up to 
a certain point this is no injury to the country. And, 
lastly, it is of course probable that the Trade-Unions, 
considered simply as Associations dealing in labour, will 
have intelligence enough to stop short of selling their 
article at prices which would greatly restrict trade. But 
when all these concessions have been made, there still 
remains, apart altogether from the direct loss caused by 
strikes, a great range of possible danger from the industrial 
war which Lord Derby has not covered. The strikes, to begin 
with, are not universal. They may be said to be general, or 
even universal, among white men; but Lord Derby wholly 
leaves out of sight the possible competition of Asia, where 
countless millions of workmen, quite as industrious, and for 
certain manufactures quite as deft as Englishmen, are rich 
on one-fourth of the wages the European now demands. 
The competition has hitherto been checked by the great 
cost of supervision; but let Asia only produce competent 
foremen, which is not only possible but certain, and it 
would pay great capitalists to transfer all textile manu- 
factories, many foundries, and even some kinds .of -ship- 
building, to the banks of the Ganges, the Indus, and the 
Yang-tse Kiang. Already the Bombay mills vie with ours 
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for the new African market, and the fight as yet can hard] 
be said to have commenced. That competition does y, 
injure capital; does not even, in the end, transfer it Fe 
England, for no man who succeeds settles in Asia, But it 
may fatally injure some exceedingly numerous classes 4 
British artisans. At present they have the advantage of 
superior energy, courage in dealing with machinery, ang 
trained skill; but if they sell these their prerogatives too 
dear, they may find their labour market closed, 
Englishman may be worth two Indians or Chinese, but } 
is not necessarily worth four. = 

. Again, though it is true that a low rate of profit for 
capital may not, under certain conditions, injure the 
country, there is a point at which it will injure it 
namely, the point at which capital will retire from the con. 
test altogether. There was more in the over-brief remark 
of Prince Bismarck upon that subject than was at first 
perceived. He bade the workmen beware, lest the capital. 
ists, weary of the contest, retired from it in disgust. He 
was laughed at for his prediction, but a partial strike of 
capital is by no means such an impossibility as it is the 
habit of labour leaders to imagine. Men will not put 
money into risky and fluctuating businesses in order to 
earn 5 per cent., still less put money and their own 
highly trained energies and accumulated knowledge, which 
should be worth high wages by themselves. Least of all 
will they put in money and energy in order to earn 
a poor interest and no wage, and be, in addition, 
exposed to infinite calumny and insult. We look upon 
this new element in the question as of immense economic 
importance. It is becoming a habit with labour leaders 
to denounce every large employer, merely as_ such, 
as a “ bloated brute,” gorging himself, like the ogre of a 
fairy-tale, on the blood and flesh of his operatives ; to con- 
sider him a safe subject for libel; and to hold him up on 
every occasion, often by name, as a just object of hatred 
and contempt. Employers are pretty tough, in the North 
more especially; but they are growing more cultivated, 
which means, for one thing, more sensitive to opinion; and 
they will not in the end bear to be pilloried every day in 
order to earn by the use of a most valuable faculty, that of 
organisation, less than they could make for their money 
while travelling, or studying, or asleep. If that torrent of 
obloquy continues, and ths employer is'to become what the 
landowner once was in France, the object of all popular hate 
and scorn, decent men with money will shrink from indus. 
trial enterprise as they now shrink from the few profitable 
trades which carry with them, like pawnbroking, something 
of social derogation. This very thing has happened in 
Ireland, where no man in his senses would now buy a great 
block of territory in order to improve it, and so become 
the object of the bitter hostility of the chosen leaders 
of the peasant class. Better 4 per cent. and peace 
from an investment in bonds than 6 per cent. from 
industry with every “industrial” regarding you as a 
deliberate bloodsucker of the poor. Of course the em- 
ployers will not retreat till they have tried all means, 
combination included, and some of our contemporaries, we 
see, strongly urge the adoption of that device, praising 
the Australian capitalists who have resolved to try it; but 
have they thought how it will embitter the social war, 
how sharply it will divide class from class, how bitter 
the workmen will, if defeated, become against the 
capitalists, merely as such? The great employer will 
be like a wealthy Jew in Germany or Russia, without the 
consolation that he is hated for his creed,—a position of 
itself sufficient to harden men into despots, exulting in the 
defeat of those who ought to be their comrades and their 
friends. Wecan imagine no more frightful injury inflicted 
on Great Britain than the general reluctance of the rich to 
engage in industrial undertakings—a “strike of capital,” 
as Prince Bismarck put it—and we see serious danger of 
such a condition of affairs arising out of the shrinkage of 
employers’ profits, and the growth of hatred towards them 
as a bloodsucking class. 

And, finally, is Lord Derby quite convinced in his heart 
that “the Unions,” by which he means the great body of 
skilled workmen, will stop short of demands which may 
end in expelling trade? He will reply that they are in 
the main sensible people, with a good though imperfect 
knowledge of the conditions of their trades, and they will 
therefore act, speaking broadly, as sensible people would 
act,—that is, they will demand as high wages as the trade 
can afford, and no more. We entirely agree as to their 
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wer moderation as employers, or even more, and 


id a fortnight since, to see them, if 
ne eg ” aimsisiohad. ak or too long intervals 
— ness, dismiss their leaders. So long as they 
ae poor of their own affairs, we have little fear 
eo for if they make a mistake they can step back, 
: the "have repeatedly done already. But we con- 
pt id have a lingering dread of their putting their 
pro out of their own hands, either into those of Inter- 
. aaah Committees, or into those of Parliament, and so 
rec steps which are either irretrievable, or are retrievable 
pn set terrible suffering and loss. Lord Derby will 
doubtless read the Daily News’ account of the rapturous 
applause which accompanied Mr. Matkin’s speech to the 
Trade-Union Congress at Liverpool, and it will not 
increase his confidence in the workmen’s moderation. 
Their best men were present; yet though Mr. Matkin 
speaks more like a professor than an orator, and they 
were not carried away by eloquence, they enthusiastically 
applauded a speech which is from end to end penetrated with 
belief in State Socialism, in the resumption by the com- 
munity of all land, all mines, and all railways,—that is, in 
financial experiments so gigantic that they might easily 
end either in confiscations, which would drive away all 
capital, or in taxation so severe that British workmen 
could no longer compete in cheapness of production even 
with Continental rivals. Mr. Matkin evidently believed 
that if Parliament recognised the care of the workman as 
the sole end or the main end of human society, Parlia- 
ment could do anything ; and that is clearly the idea which 
is spreading fastest. If it prevails, we shall have gigantic 
experiments tried, a minimum rate of wages, for example, 
and may find, when the workmen regain their senses, as we 
quite agree with Lord Derby they are sure to do, they 
have recovered them just too late to save their trade, or 
to regain it except by submitting for years to tremendous 
reductions. After all, they are not so much wiser than 
the Americans, and the Americans have totally killed their 
own carrying trade, and nearly killed their own ship- 
building trade, by legislation declared to be in the direct 
interest of the working man. We will hope better 
things; but it is quite possible that the workmen may 
insist on trying the experiment of an LEight-Hours 
Law, just voted by the Labour Congress, and may 
find that, while in many trades it does little or no harm, 
it will in others, by arresting machinery as well as labour, 
bring business to an end. We have immense confidence 
in the average Englishman’s sense, in his way of stumbling 
through difficulties and getting on in spite of mistakes; 
but an Englishnran possessed with an idea is not the 
average Englishman, but a being capable of making 
blunders by way of experiment which it is sometimes im- 
possible to repair. The workman may stop in time, 
probably will, for logic is not his snare; but Lord Derby 
should recognise the possibility that he also may not. 





HOPE FOR THE FARMERS. 


PEAKING on agriculture at Barrow on Saturday last, 
Lord Hartington took occasion to offer some good 
advice to the North-Country farmers and their men. He 
considered it beyond question that farmers are now con- 
vinced that it is worth their while to spend money, time, 
and care in improving the quality of their cattle. On the 
other hand, he doubted whether they paid equal attention 
to the breeding of the best class of horses for any purpose, 
and urged them to do their best to meet a demand which 
he considered to be practically unlimited. He had never 
been a “fanatic” on the subject of allotments, a solemn 
denial which created some amusement among an audience 
familiar with Lord Hartington’s temperament ; but though 
he considered constant work and good wages to be the 
main elements in the happiness and prosperity of a 
labourer and his family, and though there is not the 
same desire to obtain allotments in the North, where 
wages are high, as in the South, he thought it would 
be a very unwise thing on the part of landlords or 
farmers to oppose it in any way, and strongly urged that 
where a desire did exist for allotments, every facility should 
be given for their useful and profitable cultivation. While 
offering this advice, Lord Hartington admitted that by 
adopting new methods and processes, our farmers had made 
considerable progress in the last thirty years. No doubt 


and concede also that they have often shown as | 





he is right in the case of most of the larger farmers, though 
the presence at the Agricultural Congress, in Vienna, of nine 
hundred delegates from every country in Europe, as well as 
from Australia, India, Brazil, and Japan, shows that 
the farmers of other nations are at least as anxious as 
our own to keep abreast of thetimes. But the question of 
the hour for landowners and farmers is not so much that 
of improved methods and management, as whether the 
prospects of farming now—that is, for Michaelmas, the 
beginning of the country year—are such that the one may 
expect to let his land, and the other to get a living from 
renting it. Lord Hartington, with his usual caution, 
expressed no opinion on this subject ; but it is a question 
which must be asked and answered by each one of the 
thousands who rent land, while so much still remains unlet. 

There are grounds for believing that hopeful view 
will prevail. In the first place, the price of wheat has 
risen nearly 5s. a quarter above that of the same time last 
year, the actual figures being, for 1890, 35s. 9d., and for 
1889, 31s. 2d. But this is the average price for good, bad, 
and indifferent, English or foreign wheats. All the 
mouldy rubbish hardly fit for pigs, all the thousands of 
bushels spoilt by sea-water in shipment, or by rain in the 
field, go to lower the average price. Sea-borne corn runs 
a double risk, and the balance goes to our own farmers. 
Good English wheat has been selling for from 40s. to 43s. 
a quarter, prices which have not been reached since 1880 
Moreover, only the land best suited for wheat remains in 
cultivation, so that the benefit of better prices will be 
reaped in full. The downs and marshes which were re- 
claimed in the days of high prices are going back to 
pasture or lying waste. The loss, after the old leases 
ran out, fell on the owners, not on the present tenants, 
who find summer pasture for their sheep over the 
half-obliterated traces of fence and furrow. The second, 
and to landowners the most convincing reason for 
believing that farmers are better off, and that conse- 
quently there will be more demand for land this autumn, 
is based on the great increase in the number of cattle and 
sheep. To the farmer, especially the small farmer, live 
stock are as important as credit. His business is inelastic. 
His land can produce corn but once a year, and he cannot 
“turn over” his capital so invested. But when once he is 
the owner of cattle, sheep, and pigs, he can sell and reinvest 
on every market-day. His capital in corn is locked up. 
That represented by cattle is his current account, which 
may be drawn upon at any time. It follows that an 
increase in this form of capital means that tenant- 
farmers as a body are in a correspondingly stronger 
position, and the Summary of Agricultural Returns for 
Great Britain for 1890 puts the fact beyond a doubt. 
The increase in the number of cattle, by which cows, 
steers, and calves are meant, is no less than 369,077, on a 
total of 6,508,632. Of these, 279,466 are young animals 
under two years old, which shows that the owners are in a 
position to keep them while they are only a source of 
expense, in order to make a profit later. But the gain in 
the flocks is even more marked than in the herds. The 
numbers of sheep are more than one and a half millions 
greater than in 1889, and two millions beyond the total of 
1888. Pigs, which are less in favour with the small 
holders of England than of Ireland, show an increase of 
262,806. In Ireland, cattle have increased since 1889 by 
146,579 ; sheep, half-a-million ; and pigs, 189,609; Kerry, 
Cork, and Tipperary showing an increase of 17,000, 22,000, 
and 15,000 cattle respectively, figures which it is well to 
bear in mind in considering the agrarian question in 
disaffected districts. But the increase in the numbers 
of stock is not the only ground of satisfaction. The price 
of all cattle has been high, and entirely in favour of the 
producer, and while selling at a high price, the farmer has 
been able to rear or fatten his animals cheaply, owing to 
the quantity of cheap hay, clover, and turnips available, 
and the rapid improvement of the lands which, as wheat- 
growing was abandoned, were laid down to permanent 
pasture ; for against the decrease in land cultivated for 
crops must be set fifty thousand acres of newly made 
meadows. With the advantage of better prices and more 


stock, the farmer has the further benefit of cheap land,— 
cheap, that is, for the hirer, for the purchase-value 
of estates has already increased. But for the intending 
tenant the market is still easy. -Rents, though higher 
than two years ago, are still from 20 to 40 per 
cent. lower than in 1880, and the tithe, based on the 
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time in the previous five years. 


So far we have mainly considered the position of 
the tenant-farmer. But under our present land system, 
it is the power of the tenant-farmer to make a living 
which really determines the owner’s profit. Three 
years ago we seemed near the exhaustion of agricul- 
ture, mainly because the class who naturally take 


to farming had no capital left. What they had was 


drained away, partly in paying rents fixed by leases drawn 


on the basis of the good times, partly because those who 
were not bound by leases could not bear to sell their stock 
for less money than they had given for it. “Thus they 
hung on,” as Cobbett said in 1822; “first the landlords 
turned the tenants’ pockets out; and now their own turn 
has come.” But the owners have faced their difficulties 
with courage, and if the new tenants prosper, the landlords 
have only to bide their time, and the share of profits from 
land will once more be adjusted. The old class of tenant 
has utterly disappeared in most counties. There are “new 
men in old acres,” but new men of the right sort; men 
who have risen from small beginnings, and are endowed 
with the true commercial instinct, many of them once 
foremen or bailiffs of the farmers whose places they now 
occupy. Others were dealers or tradesmen who had saved 
money and saw their opportunity ; and to men of this class 
success in farming is not difficult. The main objection 
brought against them was that their capital and stock was 
too little for the land they occupied. But the Government 
returns show they have already improved their position in 
this respect; and no one who is familiar with any country 
district can have failed to observe the marked improve- 
ments taking place in the treatment and tillage of the soil. 
Agents for large properties, and bursars of Colleges, have 
in many cases been able to report that during the past 
year no cases of application for reduction of rent have 
occurred, while any increases provided for by lease have 
been paid cheerfully and promptly. If the improvement 
in prices is maintained, we may expect to see both tenants 
and landlords, and perhaps, by degrees, even a part of the 
country clergy, in the enjoyment of much, if not all the 
prosperity of twenty years ago. 





THE BOULANGIST REVELATIONS. 


je secret history of attempted revolutions does not 
nowadays long remain secret. Journalistic enterprise 
generally contrives to find the key to it. The revelations 
about General Boulanger which the Paris Figaro has been 
giving to the world, suffer somewhat in interest from the 
fact that they only tell us what was strongly suspected all 
along. General Boulanger is shown to be no more than 
he appeared to be,—an average man with a singular power 
of impressing people who only saw him at a distance. To 
his valets de chambre—the Naquets and Rocheforts who 
“ran” him—he was no more a hero than any one else; 
but he seemed a hero to the crowd, and for that reason 
his promoters found it convenient to treat him as one. 
Yet on one occasion General Boulanger showed himself 
both wiser and better than his friends. M. Naquet had 
pressed him to try a coup de force, but the General saw 
clearly enough all the objections to which such an experi- 
ment was open. He drew a very just comparison between 
his own position and that of Louis Napoleon. The Prince- 
President had all the executive power in his hand ; he had 
nothing against him but an unpopular Chamber; but even 
with all these advantages, he was very near failing. “I,” 
said General Boulanger, “have only the Ministry of War. 
With that exception, all the executive authorities would be 
against me, and I cannot count on all the Generals dis- 
obeying the orders of the President. If some of them 
obey and some resist, that means civil war, and civil war 
means an attack by Germany.” It was a very accurate view 


—, average of the price of wheat, was last year 
uced by 20 per cent., while owners have not as yet 
been able to raise the letting-price of their land in 
proportion. Where long leases were granted before the 
reduction in tithe, the difference goes wholly into the 
pocket of the tenant. Lastly, the prices of the so-called 
artificial fertilisers have so decreased, that with cheap 
nitrates as well as cheap land, there was last year a fair 
prospect of successful corn-growing, even had the value of 
wheat not risen. Nor must it be forgotten that barley 
still increases in value, the price for the last week of 
August being 4s. per quarter higher than during any 


. . ° —.. 
of the situation, but it was the view of a critic, not of 
actor. On the night of his election for Paris, eve thine 
seemed pointing to a march on the Elysée. The eel h : 
voted for him, the troops were believed to be on his side i 
the great popular vote he had just scored would a 
served as an informal plébiscite in advance. But the 
General “believed that time was working for him,” aa 
he decided to do nothing. The strange thing is, that just 
then time did seem to be working for him. The coalitig 
in his favour was exceedingly strong. It included Boia, 
partists and Royalists, and with them were joined the 
most troublesome, if no longer the strongest, section of 
the — Party, the Paris mob. It was only a pro. 
visional alliance, but the several elements were agreed ag 
to the first step to be taken, and it was not necessary to 
look any further. Unfortunately for the success of the 
combination, this first step was never able to get, itself 
taken. The General would not move, and the opportunities 
one after another slipped away. 

It seems to us that General Boulanger from the first 
appreciated his chances at very much their just value, 
They were good up to a certain point, since there was a 
great deal of discontent with the existing government of 
the Republic. But it was not such discontent as makes 
those who feel it willing to take anything in exchange, 
Nor was the strongest element in this discontent the 
element to which General Boulanger most appealed. A 
section of the extreme Radicals thought that he would give 
them, or rather, allow them to take for themselves, a 
Jacobin supremacy. The Royalists thought that he would 
be flattered by the prospect of playing the part of 
Monk, of placing the Comte de Paris on the throne, and 
dying Marshal-Duke of something or other. The Bona. 
partists entertained similar hopes, if we substitute Prince 
Napoleon for the Comte de Paris. But not one of 
the three factions could give their favourite the strength 
he wanted. Indeed, there was not one of them which did 
not constitute a separate weakness. What the majority 
of Frenchmen wanted was to be left in peace, to be neither 
irritated by misgovernment nor harassed by revolutions, 
How could General Boulanger promise them any such 
boon as this? If he won the day by means of his own 
friends, there was no security that France would not be 
the loser by the change. The vice of the existing 
Government was its tendency to coquet with Jacobinism. 


| But the men who were urging General Boulanger to 


put an end to the existing Government were worse 
Jacobins than the people they proposed to replace. When 
M. Floquet promised to make General Boulanger Minister 
of War once more, and the Royalist leaders tried to per- 
suade their followers to vote for him, they found, we are 
told, that the attempt was hopeless. ‘The Conservative 
Senators and Deputies showed themselves disinclined to 
obey, because it seemed to them ridiculous to make such a 
Radical President of the Republic.” This feeling on the 
part of the Royalists was shared by the Conservative 
Party generally. They were asked, like Cowper’s sheep, 
to save their lives by leaping into the pit, and the 
possible gain seemed less than the certain loss. The 
theory alike of the Royalist and the Bonapartist leaders 
was that General Boulanger meant to throw over his 
personal following as soon as it had served his turn, 
and to play boldly for a Restoration of some sort. But 
this, again, was a prospect which offered no comfort 
to the ordinary Frenchman. He did not want a Restora- 
tion; he only cared to see the Republic a little better 
administered. He suspected the General’s Conservative 
friends quite as much as his Radical friends, since neither 
of them proposed to give him the substance of good 
government, without adding another to a list of revolu- 
tions already far too long. Thus, when the elections 
came, the silent millions, who count at once for so 
little and for so much in France, voted for the ills they 
had. They did not love the Government; probably they 
suspected its professions of moderation. But at least it 
existed. It was not a Government in the air. They knew 
the worst of it ;—whereas, with General Boulanger, they 
did not know under what Government they would be 
living. If they asked one Boulangist, he promised them 
Philip VII.; if they asked another, he promised them 
Napoleon IV.; if they asked a third, he declaimed against 
a President and a Senate, and built his hopes on a 
National Convention. The trumpet had no note which 
could tempt Frenchmen to leave their tents. They 
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listened, they doubted, and finally voted for the Govern- 

idate. 
ee of course, must be set down to the tem ra- 
ment of General Boulanger. The adventurer who hesi- 
tates is lost, and General Boulanger did nothing but 
hesitate. Probably nothing that he could have done 
would have made much difference to the result, but it 
was not much that he did. For his consolation, however, 
he may fairly remember that the Hour is as necessary an 
element in great events as the Man. The first Napoleon 
would have been great under any conditions, but he would 
not have been First Consul and Emperor if he had not 
had at his back the weariness which anarchy had bred in 
the French people. The third Napoleon was helped by the 
fears of the French people lest anarchy should return. It 
was this that gave him his eight million votes, and 
secured the condonation of the Coup d’Etat. General 
Boulanger could not appeal to any corresponding sentiment. 
His antecedents and his following denied him the support 
of the Moderate Republicans, and even if his prospects 
had been less questionable in these respects, those who 
might have secured his triumph were too much in 
doubt as to the nature of the means he intended to 
employ to be willing to make him their leader. Between 
him and either the Royalists or the Bonapartists, there 
could be nothing but a momentary agreement. In neither 
of the two characters which he alternately assumed, 
had he anything in common with the partisans of a 
Restoration. Whether he posed as the soldier who 
was to give the conduct of affairs to MM. Naquet and 
Rochefort, or as the mysterious politician who was to 
frame a new Constitution which should satisfy every- 
body, he was equally distasteful to men who knew 
exactly what they wanted, and had the men in view from 
whom what they wanted was to come. He might, 
indeed, have disregarded both Royalists and Bonapartists, 
have trusted to the mob of Paris to overawe the provinces, 
and then, after seizing the supreme power as a Jacobin, 
have astonished his enemies and disappointed his friends 
by governing France with moderation and impartiality. 
But such an adventure would have been a forlorn-hope. 
He would have had, as he said himself, the whole 
strength of the Executive arrayed against him; and 
though a few members of the Right might have sup- 
ported any undertaking, however mad or however wicked, 
that promised to damage the existing Republic, all 
respectable Conservatives would have stood by the President 
and the Chambers, and would have seen in the necessity 
which these authorities were under of appealing to them 
for aid, the best chance of influencing the course of affairs. 
Or he might have become the agent of the Royalists, and 
have trusted for his reward to the gratitude of the restored 
King. But in that case he would have had to break 
with his personal friends, and would have been open to 
the accusation of reactionary conspiracy which they 
would at once have brought against him. Whichever 
way he looked at the situation, he saw himself confronted 
by difficulties; and while it is exceedingly doubtful 
whether even a man of real genius could have discovered 
any way through them, it is quite plain that they were 
not to be surmounted by a man of General Boulanger’s 
calibre. As it was, he waited on a Providence which took 
no notice of him; got money from all parties where he 
could; and danced attendance on Madame X. Few men 
have played so conspicuous a part only to be so completely 
forgotten. 





OBSTRUCTION IN AMERICA. 


i HARTINGTON, in the course of his powerful 

speech of Wednesday, deplored greatly the 
apparent quiescence of the constituencies under the 
evil which is now sapping the very life of Parliamentary 
government. Obstruction, he said, had now lasted for 
fifteen years ; the new rules had failed to prevent it, and 
rules which would prevent it could hardly be passed 
without the audible consent of the constituencies. They, 
however, remained passive, and in appearance almost 
indifferent, apparently through a conviction that the 
matter was one concerning Members rather than the 
country at large. That is only too true, and a most 
gloomy truth it is; but a ray of hope comes to us this 
week from America. Many causes which do not exist 
here, have tended in the United States to shelter the 
practice of obstruction. In the first place, the powers of 





Congress are very limited, what we call “laws ”—the 
whole of the criminal and civil law, for example—being 
left to the State Legislatures; and the people therefore, 
unless a new tax is under discussion, or a foreign 
question excites a momentary interest, habitually dis- 
regard, and, indeed, scarcely take the trouble to report or 
read, what passes in Congress. In the next place, the 
habit of referring all business to secret Committees which 
squelch thousands of Bills every year, baffles public 
curiosity, and, as Mr. Bryce has shown at length, induces 
the public to regard the success or failure of any proposal 
as very much an accident. And, lastly, the entire severance 
of the Executive from Congress, and its non-responsibility 
for any Bill, diminish public interest in measures which, 
if they succeed, do not strengthen the Government, and if 
they fail, do not affect either its duration or its powers. 
The Representatives, again, are tolerant of impediments 
to business. They are paid by the days of Session; they 
do not make their living in Washington, and are not 
jealous of their time; they can lounge, or chat, or read, 
or write in the House as well as anywhere else; and 
they endure idleness with the equanimity displayed 
in England by the clerks in any public department. 
The practice of obstruction, therefore, or “ filibustering ” 
as it is called, has become a recognised instrument 
of political action. This year, however, it has met with 
a rather sharp check. The Democrats, who are in 
a minority, wished to prevent the passing of a Bill, 
approved by the Republican majority, giving the control 
of elections in the South to the Federal authority, which 
is pretty sure to protect the Negroes in the exercise of 
their franchise. To effect this end, they fastened on the 
Tariff Bill, with its endless schedules, and began a dis- 
cussion which threatened to be interminable. Everybody 
knew something of the Tariff, there were practically 
hundreds of motions to be made, and the Democrats 
hoped they could talk until the close of the Session, or 
until their opponents agreed to surrender the new 
electoral law. The Speaker of the House, however, 
was too strong for them. His powers, as Mr. Bryce 
has explained, are always extraordinary, for he nomi- 
nates the Committees to which all Bills are referred, and 
he discerned that the delay of the Tariff Bill would 
exceedingly irritate public opinion. That Bill directly 
affects every business man in America, and indirectly every 
man’s income ; and people grew savage under the needless 
torture of suspense, and of the consequent difficulty in 
making bargains. Speaker Reed, therefore, ventured still 
further to stretch his powers, compelled Members to keep 
in the House, insisted that a quorum was present if he 
could “see” sufficient Members, even though they refused 
to vote, and induced the Committee of Rules, which he 
selects, like the others, every Session, to propose that 
the Tariff Bill must be voted on on a fixed day. The 
House accepted this suggestion, debate was stopped, 
and both the Tariff Bill and the Electoral Biii weit 
sent up to the Senate, the public fully approving, and, 
indeed, showing symptoms of a desire to reward “ Czar 
Reed” for his firmness and contempt of obloquy, by 
making him one of the possible candidates for the Pre- 
sidency of the Union. In the Senate the same tactics were 
renewed, with the additional advantage that the Senate 
has a traditional repugnance to any form of closure ; but 
again, says the Times’ correspondent, the constituencies 
have interfered. The Senators also have been asked to fix 
a day for voting on the Tariff, and though they may refuse 
this, they will, it is understood, in order to “avoid the 
gag,” pass the Tariff Bill, with such modifications as they 
may approve. Public opinion will then, under the most 
unfavourable circumstances, have defeated obstruction, and 
defeated it in a certain sense for ever. The precedent has 
been set, and no future Bill can be indefinitely delayed in 
the House of Representatives, while though the Senate may 
not fetter itself, still its Members, who are comparatively few, 
and are visible personages in the land, can be much more 
easily coerced by public opinion than the Representatives. 
It is not, therefore, impossible to rouse the opinion of 
an English-speaking democracy against obstruction—a 
fact also evident from the recent proceedings in the Labour 
Congress at Liverpool, where resistance to the Chairman 
is put down with most gratifying decisiveness—and we 
trust with Lord Hartington, that during the Recess and at 
the next Election an attempt will be made to elicit its 
public expression. Let every Member, Unionist or Liberal, 
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ask his constituents distinctly whether they will approve 
his action if he supports “any rule or any measure 
sufficiently severe to put obstruction down.” We have 
no doubt of the response, for it is not the country but 
only a faction which desires to see Parliament deprived of 
its power to act; but it may be necessary, if the response is 
to be decisive, for the leaders to formulate some definite 
plan of action which they conceive will, if adopted, prove 
effectual. English electors like a proposal better than a re- 
quest for an indefinite mandate, and are seldom afraid of it 
because it seems somewhat drastic. Their instinctive method 
of checking obstruction in their own meetings, indeed, is 
to throttle the obstructives and throw them out of doors, 
an excellent and complete remedy which would, we fear, 
prove too strong for the sensibilities of the House. Members 
in their present flaccid condition would be apt to sym- 
pathise even with Sir George Campbell when he was thrown 
through the lobby doors, and to feel a touch of natural 
pity for Mr. Labouchere when he turned black in the face. 
Such vigorous remedies must be left to Labour delegates, 
and other believers in the brotherhood of man; but the 
electors would, we think, sanction, and Members would 
not reject, the addition of a rule enabling the Speaker 
or the Government to suggest to the House an hour 
when voting must begin. That would, at all events, 
prevent obstruction from being successful as against Bills, 
although it would not, of course, prevent the endless and 
deliberate waste of time in frivolous questions, and in the 
so-called discussions on Supply. The practice, too, so far 
from being an innovation, would be merely the revival of 
an old and still operative tradition. Even now, whenever 
obstruction has not been resolved on, the hour of voting 
is fixed by agreement between the Whips, and debate 
constantly ends while bores are still choking with the 
speeches they are thus rendered unable to deliver. An 
etiquette would only be turned into a rule, and manage- 
ment by Standing Order substituted for management 
by good feeling and instinctive sense. The gain, we 
may rely upon it, would be considerable, and the 
only question is, whether it would be sufficient. That 
is a matter for old Parliamentarians to decide, and 
they are sure to decide it with the utmost tenderness for 
Parliamentary liberty of speech. For ourselves, we begin 
to doubt whether, in a representative House of 670 
Members, each of them anxious to convince his con- 
stituents that he is somebody at Westminster, that liberty 
can, in the nature of things, be left without curtailment. 
There are only 365 days in a year, and 670 men, even if 
they are Members of the British House of Commons, 
cannot have one apiece. We question if the evil has not 
got altogether beyond soft treatment, and recall every 
Session more vividly the remark made by an able Home- 
ruler when obstruction first began. “It will beat you all,” 
he said, “ unless you expel and disfranchise the obstruc- 
tive. He will surrender to that, and that only, for that 
chokés him into silence.” We rejected his counsel at the 
time, but so far our Irish friend has proved that he, and 
he alone, had comprehended the situation. Every remedy 
has hitherto failed, and we should await with little hope, 
though much interest, the result of an experiment in the 
trenchant American plan. They go pretty straight to 
their ends over there, and perhaps it might succeed. 





THE DISCIPLINE OF CONSCRIPT ARMIES. 


T is autumn; the corn has been carted, the grapes have 
been plucked, and soldiers can move across the bared 
plains without destroying property or irritating the peasants 
into insurrection. The Governments therefore seize the 
opportunity, and all over the Continent, armies which fifty 
years ago would have been considered great, have been 
called out for exercise in imitation of war. In France, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, and Russia, nearly half-a-million 
of men are in the field “ manceuvring,’—that is, practising 
the movements which would be necessary in an actual 
campaign. Those movements must be useful, or States 
would not go to such expense; and, indeed, even out- 
siders can see that, though victory in actual war depends 
on qualities, like courage, not tested in its imitation, still 
the manceuvres must reveal any want of tactical capacity 
in the Generals in command, any defects in the marching 
power of the soldiers, and, above all, any imperfec- 
tions in the commissariat arrangements and the supply 
of matériel. The Generals in command and the states- 








men present watch these details with keen eyes, ang 
one wonders whether they ever reflect upon ‘a pie 
important point still, the question whether these liyin 
machines will always continue to obey disagreeable orders 
from above. They never discuss this question, of courge 
for that would be inconvenient, and is, besides, in every 
country forbidden, as regards that country, by milita 
etiquette. But do they ever think about it P It is rather 
an important consideration for them, inasmuch as their 
safety and the success of their policies all depend upon it 
and reflective men would hardly say off-hand that thera 
could be no serious doubt. Rather the causes for anxious 
doubt are upon the surface only too numerous. The 
Governments of Europe now clutch all the young men in 
their dominions, the willing and the unwilling alike, just 
at the age when they are strongest and most petulant 
and carry them away from their homes into barracks, 
which are, in fact, prisons; subject them for three con. 
tinuous years to a discipline now everywhere painfull 
rigid; and during those years exact implicit obedience, 
even in the smallest details, by the infliction of painful 
punishments, imprisonment, or death. There are few 
rewards for the conscript in time of peace; there are for 
the majority no prizes; they are paid only a few pennies a 
week; and their food, besides being exceedingly monotonous, 
is usually a little less—in Russia is very much less—than 
growing lads with much hard work to do would like 
to consume. For two months in every year they are sent 
abroad into the fields, endure all the hardships of a cam- 
paign, without any recompense in glory or medals, and are 
then returned to their homes to recommence, in a great 
majority of cases, the monotonous and toilsome peasant 
life. During these three years, moreover, these young men 
thus unpleasantly treated without their own consent, wield 
potentially the whole power of the State, and if they acted 
together, could not be resisted. They could set up any 
Government they pleased; they could make any regula- 
tions they like for their own comfort or ease; they could 
pay themselves wages limited only by the capacity of the 
country to endure taxation. So vast are modern armies, 
so perfect are modern weapons, so powerless are the 
bravest without arsenals behind them, that internal 
resistance to the soldiery by the populace is impossible, 
and every country in Europe except England, and we are not 
quite sure of England, lies at the mercy of its armed caste, 
which, again, is composed of men of all opinions, and all 
political proclivities, scores of thousands being Socialists, 
hundreds of thousands Liberals, tens of thousands Jews 
with no natural taste for war. In two of the great States, 
the nationalities iu the Army exceed a dozen in number; 
and in three, a large per-centage belong to races, the Poles 
especially, whom their Governments consider with reason 
more or less disaffected, and indisposed, if they did as they 
liked, to enter the national Army. Yet the Governments 
trust these armies thus forced into the ranks, thus dis- 
ciplined, and thus paid, without hesitation, give their un- 
pleasant orders in perfect security of obedience, and build 
up administrative and even social systems upon the calcula- 
tion that the submissiveness will endure for ever. Will it? 
We should say, on the whole, that it would. The 
a priori argument, drawn from the unpleasantness of the 
life, seems to have no value at all. Life, for the majority 
of men, is always a scene of monotonous endurance ; and 
the young soldier, while he obeys orders, is probably not 
much worse off than the young peasant or the young 
artisan, is better clothed, better housed, and enjoys an 
exemption from care which has, for the majority of human 
beings, something of the nature of holiday. His work is 
not much harder than in the field or the shop; it is per- 
formed in the company of a great crowd, which for tlie 
uneducated is enlivening, or they would not seek crowds so 
eagerly ; and it is absolutely reguiar and intelligible. There 
is no undue strain placed upon the body, there is none at all 
placed upon the mind; and as for the punishments, they 
are, except in rare cases of personal spites between the 
serjeants and the men, avoidable by the single and easily 
understood recipe of perfect obedience. The majority of 
the conscripted soldiers do not describe themselves in after- 
life as unhappy, and though universal suffrage reigns alike 
in Germany and France, and in the latter country is effec- 
tively sovereign, no movement for the abolition of the con- 
scription has ever taken effective hold even of the peasantry, 
any more than it did in ancient Rome, where also the 
conscription reigned, and a savage discipline, and the 
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; id any regular wage. Thousands 
mor Moy pra yo of ‘for “a cnet or ro but they 
— ‘t to it as a necessity falling upon all men in all 
a ntries, except, indeed, America and England, which are 
oataide the natural order of things. ho gee boot to 
alar armies are laid aside for the time, and questions 
re eed or nationality in peace-time do not come to the 
0 = We fancy that in war-time nationality is of 
sur eo ; at least, the best explanation we ever read of 
Ter is that at that time Poles formed half the Prussian 
rie . and Napoleon was the Polish idol from whom they 
hoped all things ; while it was said, after Sadowa, that the 
Austro-Italians were taken prisoners very easily ; but 
nationality does not lead to ordinary mutiny. Above all, 
discipline, and especially military discipline, has a con- 
straining force of its own, which seems hardly to yield to 
any other impulse. That force is based, no doubt, in the 
last resort, as all government is, on terror; but it is also 
based, as most government 1s, on approval, on the feeling 
in the soldier that it is. this, and nothing else, which 
separates him from the civilian, and makes him for certain 
purposes definitely his superior. We see no reason why 
this force, which has outlasted a hundred changes in 
civilisation, and which is equally felt by all ranks of 
men, should ever die away. A desire for more personal 
comfort may spread in a modern Army, as it did in the 
Roman, lightening the load the legionary had to carry and 
altering the quality of his food; but we suspect that while 
the conscription falls on all, it will be endured, and will 
yield armies sufficiently obedient, even after defeat, which, 
indeed, dissolves discipline much less than one would 
expect. Prussian discipline revived after Jena, as Austrian 
discipline survived Sadowa, while French discipline has 
rarely been so strict, except under the first Napoleon, as it 
isnow. A Spanish regiment in revolt maintains its internal 
discipline sternly ; and in the only great English mutiny 
of modern times, the Company’s Europeans, though in 
open revolt, doubled al! ordinary punishments on the 
common soldier. : 

Anything may happen to confound calculation, but we 
see no reason to believe that military discontent will, 
within any time worth speculating about, be a trouble 
in European States. The prevalent English notion, 
that armies have in modern times been frequently re- 
fractory, rests upon very little evidence. There have been, 
and will be again, instances of insubordination, or even 
mutiny, just as there have been riots in civil life; but out- 
side Spain during a particular period, soldiers have almost 
always obeyed the constituted authority. They did not, 
for a moment, during the French Revolution, when society 
itself seemed dissolved, and the military chests were empty; 
but Napoleon was never troubled by his wonderfully com- 
posite army, and since his time no French regiment has 
disobeyed the authority he is legally bound to obey, which 
is not, we may remark, the Government, but his own 
military superior. Ney’s men were strictly obeying orders 
when they followed him into the wrong camp, and Louis 
Napoleon was Commander-in-Chief when he acted against 
the Assembly. The “ Army” is, we suspect, a force which 
will last in every State of Europe, rendering insurrection 
almost impossible; or if it disappears, it will be under 
laws emanating from the regular civil power. It is con- 
ceivable, if Russia ever became a non-military State, that the 
peoples everywhere might transmute the standing armies 
into armies on the Swiss plan, which is that of training all 
youth, but leaving them at home; but movements to thatend 
within the armies themselves are exceedingly improbable. 
They have always been easy, for the soldiers are irresistible, 
and have only to disperse to bring the system to an end; 
but they have never done it, and we can conceive of no 
new idea or set of circumstances which would induce them 
to do it. The professional soldier survived the diffusion 
of Christianity, and may be found to survive the diffusion 
of Socialism, if that repellent faith is to be the new creed 
of the world. China alone has almost succeeded in doing 
without him, and there is about as much misery and as 
much wickedness in China as anywhere in the world. 








DR. R. W. DALE ON RELIGIOUS AUTHORITY. 
R. R. W. DALE, in this month’s Contemporary Review, 
discusses Dr. Martineau’s book on “The Seat of 
Authority in Religion,” and has no difficulty in showing the 
almost intolerable paradox of the assumption that the great 


revelation of God in Christ was conveyed to the world 
enveloped in a mass of fictitious doctrine, fabulous history, 
invented dialogue, and fabricated prayer, which not only 
dyed with prismatic colours that had no real existence 
the actual teaching and life. of our Lord, but contrived 
to make his figure a great deal more impressive to the 
world than it otherwise would have been, and to connect 
with his name spiritual teaching that has seemed to the great 
majority of his followers even more wonderful, and bathed in 
a more subduing lustre, than that which Dr. Martineau regards 
as his own. If that assumption could be true, it would be a 
very difficult question whether the real Jesus, or the imaginary 
image of him which the pious thought of his followers had 
constructed, were more truly the saviour of the world. 
Dr. Dale, however, sees clearly that Christianity would 
never survive such an analysis of Christ into a real being 
surrounded by a nimbus of imaginary glory, as Dr. Marti- 
neau applies, and that so soon as the nimbus had been 
successfully dissipated by the higher criticism, the shrunken 
figure which remained would be gently ignored. The mere 
shock of discovering, if it could be discovered, that the 
fictitious Christ of the second century was a much more im- 
posing and life-giving conception than the being from whom 
this conception had taken its rise, would as completely shatter 
the spiritual might of Christianity, as the discovery that the 
shadow seen bowing to you from the summit of the Brocken 
isnothing but a magnified image of your own person, disposes, 
to those who recognise it, of the magic of the German super- 
stition. Dr. Dale finds it an easy task to show that a revelation 
which comes into the world thickly robed in veils of its own, 
does not effect its purpose of unveiling to man the mind and 
nature of God. But when Dr. Dale comes to the exposition 
of his own view of the seat of authority in Christianity, he is 
hardly so successful as he is in demonstrating that Dr. Mar- 
tineau has introduced us, not to true authority, but to a pallid. 
ghost of authority which vanishes as we gaze. 

Dr. Dale’s view is that “the authority of the New Testa- 
ment comes from those parts of it in which I find God and 
God finds me; but it does not follow that only in those parts 
is there any divine light and power.’ He compares the 
authority of revelation as it is contained in the New Testament, 
to the authority which time-honoured artistic triumphs exert 
over the minds of lovers of the beautiful. Men are only 
really touched by what stirs their own admiration; but if they 
find that “a painting which has commanded the wonder and 
admiration of cultivated men of different countries for several 
generations, fails to move ” them, then they only suppose that 
it is due to some want in themselves, not to any want in the 
painting, and they wait quietly till the time comes when they 
can see what others have seen, and do not rashly and pre- 
sumptuously deny the beauty of the picture only because they 
themselves are apparently too obtuse to perceive it. And this, 
as we understand Dr. Dale, is precisely the kind of authority 
which he attributes to those sayings of Christ or his Apostles 
which do not “find” him. As parts of a whole, many elements 
of which do “find” him, he puts them by till that which 
has hitherto not won its way to his heart, shall have time and 
opportunity to win its way to his heart; but he does not, we 
presume, feel bound to obey a command even of our Lord’s of 
which he cannot recognise the intrinsic claim to his will’s obedi- 
ence, until the time comes when that claim makes itself clear te 
him, just as he does not feel bound to confess his own artistic 
deficiency in not admiring a picture which he cannot admire, 
only because the rest of the world has concurred in speaking of 
it with wonder and delight. He even goes so far as to say that 
he should not attach less spiritual authority to the Gospels 
even if they could be proved to have been written “ by un- 
known persons belonging to the third or fourth generation of 
Christians,”—i.e., at least in the case of the fourth Gospel, 
which plainly indicates its own authorship as that of a direct 
witness of our Lord’s life and death and resurrection, even if 
it could be proved to be a forgery,—surely a very strong 
assertion of the indefectibility of spiritual authority against 
plain evidence of moral recklessness and indifference to 
truth. This appears to us to carry the self-evidencing 
character of intrinsic divinity to a point which is quite 
suicidal, for if anything in the world should undermine 
spiritual authority, it is the evidence that the authority in 
question did not scruple at giving itself out to be that which it 
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against the honesty of the third Gospel as well as that of the 
fourth, if it could be shown to have originated so late. Surely 
Dr. Dale’s view of the intrinsic authority of the text of Scripture 
for every individual whom it “finds,” in spite of external 
evidence, supposed demonstrative, that it finds us under false 
pretences, will not hold its ground as adequate. In the first 
place, it is a doctrine of provisional authority only for such 
parts of Scripture as have not “found” us; and in the next 
place, it isan authority divided against itself, if it professes 
to overrule adequate evidence of the unscrupulous assertion 
of false claims. If the intrinsic authority of any given human 
being or any given human action is not sufficient to overrule, at 
once and for ever, the suggestion of bad faith, it is, in our 
opinion at least, not sufficient to exert any practical authority 
at all. Possibly, however, Dr. Dale may think that none of 
the Gospels does make any direct claim to an authorship 
inconsistent with its late origin; and in that case, of course, 
though we could not admit such a judgment as even plausible, 
this latter objection drops. But the first objection, the 
objection that its authority only goes so far as it awakens 
any echo in the human heart, and as to all other portions is 
purely provisional, hardly even as much as a working 
hypothesis, remains. 


Surely it is obvious that authority is not authority at all 
unless it inspires us with a perfect willingness to trust it in 
regions where we cannot verify it. The analogy of the far- 
famed picture fails here, because it does not inspire us with that 
willingness. There is such a thing as widespread bad taste. 
Have not many of Carlo Dolce’s sickly-sweet representations of 
our Lord, commanded widespread admiration without deserving 
it? If authority not only begins, but ends with the inward 
response of the spirit to its claims, it is not an authority as 
effective even as that of parents on whom children rely for all 
their training in the discipline of life; for how could a parent 
train a child who told him that for the present his com- 
mand to learn the alphabet did not “find him,” and 
that he must put it by till he had reached a stage 
in experience which assured him that he should profit 
by a knowledge of the alphabet? Authority, to be worth 
anything, must not be simply provisional, must not be a 
sleeping authority at all points where the response of the 
individual mind is not clear and conscious. Christ assures 
his Apostles that he will be with them always, even to the 
end of the world; that they are not to perplex themselves 
with anxious consideration of the defence they should make 
when they are brought before Kings and Magistrates, but 
trust to. the Holy Spirit which should be given them to show 
them what they should say; that they are to expect per- 
secutions, and even to rejoice in them; that they are to 
baptise in the name of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost,—and, indeed, he multiplies commands of this kind, 
which are either binding because they come from him and for 
no other reason, or can never be proved binding at all, for how 
is the time ever to come when the individual conscience 
can verify the authority of such commands as _ these ? 
To our minds, even human authority, so long as it is useful 
at all, and divine authority always, must imply perfect 
willingness, and even eagerness, to take on trust what 
cannot be verified by the individual conscience, though it 
begins, no doubt, in that which can be soverified. The Church 
was promised, and, as we believe, received from Christ, 
authority to develop its early institutions, and to guard its 
own doctrinal teaching against error; and though Christians 
may fairly dispute when that authority was withdrawn,—as 
authority which is abused always will be withdrawn,—we do 
not think it can be questioned that it protected the Church for 
several centuries from the gravest perils, and gave to the 
world an inheritance of Christian character and Christian 
doctrine without which Christianity,—in other words, the 
influence of Christ over disciples who never knew him,— 
could never have been solidly founded at all. It is and will 
remain a question at what point the special guidance granted 
to the Church as a whole was forfeited and when it first 
came to pass that the light which remained was the 
light which the ancient Church had diffused, but to which 
modern Churches have not been true. But it seems to us 
impossible to doubt that if Christ’s claim be solid at all, it is 
a solid claim to have laid the foundation of great institutions 
and to have started the development of great doctrines, slowly 
shaped through centuries of immature life, which we must 
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SORTES BIBLIC A. 

Ww do not know whether the Conference of the students 

of prophecy, recently announced by the Daily Telegraph, 
is really coming off, or whether the project is only the idea of 
some fervent devotees; but we do know that, if it m 
Exeter Hall will hardly hold those who will attend. The clag 
of Christians to whom the Book of Daniel is the book of 
the Old Testament, is by no means extinct. They have re. 
ceded a little from public view, being half-unconsciously a 
little cowed by modern criticism, and a little ashamed of their 
constant failures to interpret anything correctly; but the 
retain their curious faiths as strongly as of old, and their 
numbers, if suddenly revealed, would give men of the world 
moment of amazed as well as amused surprise. Men who 
possess the faculty of listening with interest to out-of. 
the-way opinions, or who are consulted for any reason op 
religious questions, know well that scores of persons in 
every class of society, including classes, strange to say, 
by no means professedly pious, are devoted to the study 
of “ancient prophecy,” read everything that comes out about 
it, elaborate from different theories a sort of pseudo-science, 
and honestly believe that the successive Hebrew reformers 
were inspired with heavenly wisdom in order that they might 
reveal to peoples of whom they had never heard, future events 
which can by no possibility have any spiritual interest what- 
ever. They honestly believe that if we would only understand 
Daniel and Ezekiel, we should know what France will do in 
the near future, what will be the result of Russian intrigues, 
and what will become of the British Empire, though not, it is 
usually admitted, of its mighty offshoots. We have somewhere 
a book in which the proposition is disputed, but it is, so far 
as we know—and besides much reading, we have talked for 
hours with devotees of the system—usually admitted that there 
is no mention in Scripture of the United States, and that no 
Hebrew prophet has revealed the future destiny of Australia, 
Those regions were not included in the Roman Empire; but 
as to all countries which were, and Russia besides, and India, 
it is only our want of insight and humility which prevents us 
from knowing all the great events which are speedily to happen 
there. It is a singular faith, and the strangest thing about it 
is that those who hold it do not always belong to the category 
of the simple.’ It is the consolation and the intellectual 
luxury of scores of competent officers; of men whohave governed 
provinces; of gentlemen who seem, when talking on any other 
subject, efficient men of the world; of some clergymen who are 
really in a way learned men ; of a few keen City traders; and, 
to our minds strangest fact of all, of a remarkably fine type 
of skilled artisan. ‘They will all, if their confidence is once 
given, say to you things about “ Prophecy” which, to men not 
subject to the glamour, are positively bewildering, and make 
them doubt, not their interlocutors’ sanity, which is patent, 
but their own power of comprehending what is said. We have 
ourselves heard a man whose career of official success has been 
unbroken, declare, evidently from the deepest conviction, that 
England ought to attack Russia at once, because if she did 
not, there would in Palestine in 1894 be a disastrous event, an 
event so grave for the world that it had been predicted by Daniel 
in the clearest terms 2,500 years ago. Now, what can be 
the explanation of that—we do not mean of that faith, for 
any faith is possible, and we have heard an astronomer who 
could calculate eclipses, declare his conviction that they were 
caused by a dog swallowing the moon—but of the fascination 
of that faith? Why does the judgment of men otherwise able 
fail before the charm of a study which to all but themselves 
seems a pure waste of thought. If the thing is predicted of 
God, it must happen, and we may as well wait in tranquil 
resignation; while, if it is not predicted of God, studying 
it is studying without data a rather dull puzzle in pro- 
spective politics. Where is the charm? Is it that which 
bound the astrologers of old to their lifelong waste of time, 
the charm of guessing by rule; or is there some subtle 
influence, akin to that often felt by the devotees of a 
recondite science, the fascination of knowing what is hidden 
from the majority of mankind? Either explanation is plausible, 
but there is a third, which seems to us more probable 
than either. Most capable men—and it is the essence of our 
statement that these Cevotees of a fantastic study are often 
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ally capable men—possess imagination, and in a certain 
ps Tither from early education, or a perception of the 
. the Hebrew prophecies, or political dreaminess, this 


try in en : 
vagination feeds upon the only predictions they recognise 
as divine. They are carried out of themselves as other men, 


often in appearance very prosaic men, are carried out of them. 
selves by lyric poetry or heroic romance, or a certain kind of 
music, and find in that rapture—using the word in its older 
gense—a relief from the concrete facts of the dull daily life 
around them. Look how their eyes kindle when they dare let 
themselves go upon their topic, and mark how upon this one 
subject, and this only, opposition is almost insult. 

There are two other forms of this great craze—we mean no 
affront, but there is no other word—for one of which we 
confess a kindly tolerance. It is difficult to be entirely patient 
with the man who talks nonsense about Russia on the faith of 
a text in Daniel which it would take an inspired being to 
explain ; but it is hard to be honestly contemptuous of a con- 
vinced Millenarian. He is generally so very good, and the 
origin of his faith is traceable to such a pardonable impulse. 
He has hardly more evidence for his belief than the man who 
is so sure about the “ Horns,” and as to the time of his great 
event he has no evidence at all; but he means nothing but good 
tohiskind. He is simply supplying, as he thinks, a perfect cure 
for all the sin and misery and unrighteous inequality he sees 
around him in the world. The perplexity of things has 
mastered him till he sees but one remedy, a divine Dictator 
visible in the flesh, with power and knowledge to right all 
wrongs, punish justly all wickedness, and make of earth a kind 
of materialised heaven, such as most Christians, perhaps» 
hope in their hearts that they will find “the future state” to 
be. The impulse which moves such dreamers is a passion at 

once of despair and hope, despair of cure for the world through 
human agency, hope that the cure is at hand ; and it is a most 
potent impulse, so potent that, with many devotees of this 
thought, life is but one long pause of half-breathless expecta- 
tion. Why, being so good as they are, they do not see that if the 
Millennium came God could only rule, and that he is ruling 
now, we are unable to understand ; but so it is, that variety of 
spiritual fog occasionally appearing even in minds saturated 
with the very spirit of pious resignation. Many of our readers 
will be inclined to deny that such persons exist; but if they 
will call a conference of those only who believe that the 
Millennium will come in their time, they will be astonished at 
the response. There are plenty of them left, though we will 
admit a suspicion that their numbers among the educated 
grow fewer. Forty years ago it seemed as if Millenarianism 
‘was mastering so many pious minds that it might become an 
active faith, with serious social consequences; but after pro- 
ducing an extraordinary mass of literature, still to be found 
in old houses of the humbler class, the idea receded into the 
background of popular thought, and the faith is now less 
readily confessed than almost any other. We fancy, too, 
it is weaker. It has not been struck by the “scientific 
spirit,” which, indeed, scarcely affects it at all, any more 
than it affects the love for lyric poetry, or for day-dreaming; 
but it has been sorely wounded by the new hopefulness of 
men, the new conviction, we fear the delusive conviction, that 
“society,” if only it is guided aright and ceases to be selfish, 
will of its own strength be able to cure all evils. That is the 
governing idea of the hotter minds of our day, and will before 


_ long provoke some great, it may be some disastrous, experi- 


ments ; and under its influence, that despair of human agency 
which is the ultimate cause of Millenarianism has temporarily 
died away. There are sufficient believers, however, left, as any 
religious paper would find which opened its columns to the 
discussion, and we see no reason for either ridiculing or 
denouncing them. They may perhaps, in some places, manure 
the soil for startling impostures—we shall see some day great 
religious impostures among the Slavs, and our own Asiatic 
and African converts—but the majority of even perfervid 
Christians are not so good that the expectation of a personal 
reign, whether the Dictator be Christ himself, or only a fore- 
runner of Christ—opinion, we believe, varies on this point— 
should do thém any harm. 

This is not the case with the last of these strange ideas that 
we shall mention, for there is yet a fourth, the expectation of 
a personal reign of Satan, which we do not care to discuss. 
The “Moribundi,” as they might fittingly be called, are 
numerous still, and their faith is this. They are sure, basing 


their certainty upon the Hebrew prophets and the Book of 

Revelation, that the world will, at some unfixed but proxi- 

mate date, be totally destroyed by some undefined cataclysm. 

They used to define it, and to write of an outburst of the 

“interior waters,” or the “ subterranean fires,” or of a sudden 

increase in the heat of the sun, or of a coming collision with 

a wandering planet or a rushing comet—this latter notion 

actually produced panics—with a confidence from which, just 
at present, they shrink ashamed. The “ progress of science ”— 
which for ninety men in the hundred has not progressed in 
the least—has daunted them in publishing their predictions ; 

while the queer notion of the hour, that science is necessarily 
benevolent, has made their inner anticipations curiously vague. 
Still, however, they hold to their central tenet, that the world 
is to be destroyed, with a faith all the stronger because, as they 
say, they receive no reply but ridicule or denial. How should 
they, when they are affirming what may conceivably be perfectly 
true? There is not the smallest reason for their faith, or for 
the nearly universal disbelief in it. The whole world may be 
swept away or burnt up next week, just as a town may be 
swept away or burnt up. The only certainty is, that if that 
happens, everybody must die; and as everybody must die 
whether or no, and probably by a more painful death than the 
cataclysm would inflict, its occurrence does not seem a matter 
justifying much disturbance of mind. Clearly we cannot 
prevent it, any more than we can prevent death; and what 
conceivable good are we to get from calculating without data 
the time of the inevitable? Wecould prepare? Sowe could 
now, for death could not be more inevitable than it is; nor 
does anybody doubt, in his most secret heart, the certainty of 
its coming. The only effect of this kind of prediction is 
terror among the weak ; and those who believe that the terror 
of death makes the majority of the weak much better people, 
know nothing of the history of the world. The fear of imme- 
diate death may, and we trust does, purify the very souls of 
the men who have volunteered for a forlorn-hope ; but it turns 
the majority of human beings, as we see when a theatre burns 
or the cholera breaks out, into selfish cowards. 





THE EVIDENCE OF THE LUCKNOW STORY. 


N the course of last spring a lively controversy went on 
for some weeks in the Times over the well-known story 

of the Highland girl who was reported at the time to have 
heard the sound of the bagpipes of the relieving force long 
before it was audible to any other ears among the besieged in 
the Residency at Lucknow. The date of the incident was 
September 25th, 1857, and the following version of the story, 
from the pen of a lady, was published in the Illustrated 
London News of December 19th, 1857. The girl is variously 
called Jessie Brown, Jessie Cameron, and Jessie MacPherson : 
—‘“I had gone out to try and make myself useful, in company 
with Jessie Brown, the wife of a corporal in my husband’s 
regiment. Poor Jessie had been in a state of restless excite- 
ment all through the siege, and had fallen away visibly within 
the last few days. A constant fever consumed her, and her 
mind wandered occasionally, especially on that day, when the 
recollection of home seemed powerfully present to her. At 
last, overcome with fatigue, she lay down on the ground, 
wrapped up in her plaid. I sat beside her, promising to 
awaken her when, as she said, ‘her father should return 
from the ploughing.’ She at length fell into a profound 
slumber, motionless and apparently breathless, her head 
resting in my lap. I myself could no longer resist the 
inclination to sleep, in spite of the continual roar of cannon. 
Suddenly I was aroused by a wild unearthly scream close 
to my ear. My companion stood upright beside me, her 
arms raised, and her head bent forward in the attitude of 
listening. A look of intense delight broke over her coun- 
tenance; she grasped my hand, drew me towards her, and 
said:— Dinna ye hear it? dinna ye hear it? Ay, am no 
dreaming ; it’s the slogan of the Highlanders! We’re saved, 
we're saved!’ Then flinging herself on her knees, she thanked 
God with passionate fervour. I felt utterly bewildered. My 
English ears heard only the roar of artillery, and I thought 
my poor Jessie was still raving. But she darted to the 
batteries, and I heard her cry incessantly to the men:— 
‘Courage! hark to the slogan—to the Macgregors, the grandest 
of them a’. Here’s help at last.’ To describe the effect of 
those words upon the soldiers would be impossible. For a 
moment they ceased firing, and every soul listened in 
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intense anxiety. Gradually, however, there arose a murmur 
of bitter disappointment, and the wailing of the women 
who had flocked ont began anew as the Colonel shook 
his head. Our dull Lowland ears heard nothing but the 
rattle of the musketry. A few moments more of this 
death-like suspense, of this agonising hope, and Jessie, who 
had again sunk on the ground, sprang to her feet, and cried 
in a voice so clear and piercing, that it was heard along the 
whole line :—‘ Will ye no’ believe it noo? The slogan has 
ceased indeed, but the Campbells arecomin’. D’ye hear? d’ye 
hear?’ At that moment we seemed indeed to hear the voice 
of God in the distance, when the bagpipes of the Highlanders 
brought us tidings of deliverance, for now there was no longer 
any doubt of the fact. That shrill, penetrating, ceaseless 
sound, which rose above all other sounds, could neither come 
from the advance of the enemy nor from the work of the 
sappers. No; it was indeed the blast of the Scottish bag- 
pipes,” &e. 

According to this version of the story, it was not the bag- 
pipes which Jessie first heard, but the battle-cry (“slogan”) of 
the Highlanders. It is probable, however, that “slogan” is 
the narrator’s word, for other versions of the story substitute 
“pibroch.” And if the bagpipes were playing at all, 
undoubtedly their shrill strains would rise above the shouts 
of men and the rattle of musketry. Now, it is plain that the 
writer of the narrative given above either told a true story, or 
invented it all, from beginning to end. There is no room for 
any other alternative. But what motive could one just 
rescued from a terrible fate have had for trying to palm off a 
senseless lie on the British public? She ran the risk of 
immediate exposure from a crowd of witnesses. Yet she was 
not eontradicted at the time by any one capable of giving 
first-hand evidence, though the story went the round of the 
Press in England and India, and was, moreover, made the theme 
of a popular song and the subject of a picture by a distin- 
guished artist. Thirty-three years after the event, the story is 
declared to be “a myth” by some gentlemen whose evidence 
we will now proceed to examine, remarking in passing that 
they have made no attempt to explain the origin of the 
“myth.” One sceptic, after quoting a Staff Officer’s account 
of the terrible fight through the streets of Lucknow, asks: 
“Under these circumstances, who could have been playing 
bagpipes ?” and dismisses the story as incredible. Sir William 
Fraser also refers to the severe fighting, and adds: “ When 
such acts of heroic gallantry were shown, such rubbish as 
Jessie Brown and her imaginary bagpipes have no place.” 
The inference is not obvious. The evidence of the next 
witness, who claims to have been one of the relieving force, is 
so self-contradictory that no reliance can be placed on it. “ We 
never heard of the story,” he says, “ till long after our captivity 
in the Residency;”’ and then he proceeds to give some details of 
his own entrance into the Residency with the relieving column. 
He can hardly have been in captivity in the Residency, and at 
the same time marching to the relief of the captives. Mr. 
Archibald Forbes has shown that other statements of this 
witness are inconsistent with facts; and, in any case, his only 
argument is that “every musician was armed, and took his 
place in the ranks; music in such circumstances would savour 
of absurdity.” General Anderson “did not hear any bag- 
pipes as the 78th Highlanders rushed in;” and he assumes 
that what he.did not hear no one heard. General Willis 
“cannot call to his recollection hearing bagpipes played 
during any part of that eventful day,” and says that “the 
pipers had something else to think of than playing pibrochs.” 
He also gives his reasons for believing that there was no such 
person as Jessie Brown among the besieged at all. Mr. 
Shackleton Hallet discredits the story because a relative 
of his own, “a medical officer attached to the 78th High- 
landers,” says nothing about bagpipes in a private letter 
which gives an account of the fighting. Mr. Ruutz Rees, who 
was one of the besieged in the Residency, imagines, like the 
impugners of the story generally, that the playing of the 
bagpipes implies “a triumphal march.” ‘“ How on earth,” he 
asks, “ could the relieving column have played the bagpipes 
when they were running the gauntlet of a hellish fire?” Buthe 
asserts that “the Highlanders did bring their bagpipes with 
them, or at least two of them did; for on that evening of 
September 25th, a lot of young fellows, myself among them, 
danced a Scotch hornpipe to the strains of their instruments.” 
“T know,” he adds, “there was a Miss Brown among us, but 








neither myself nor any other defenders of the Residency ever 
heard of her or any other lassie, Scotch or otherwise, havin. 
through her quick ears renewed the fast-sinking hopes of a 
despairing garrison.” But the story does not say that the 
girl renewed the hopes of the garrison; on the contrary, it 
says that “there arose a murmur of bitter disappointment * 
when nobody else could hear the sound which had exciteg 
Jessie. 

This is all that has been advanced in the Times against the. 
truth of the story, and it is obvious that none of it amounts 
to what can properly be called evidence, except the assertion 
of one of the critics, whose testimony on other points is con- 
spicuously untrustworthy, that “every musician was armed, 
and took his place in the ranks,”—a statement which the facts, 
as we shall presently show, refute. There was no triumphal 
entry into the Residency; therefore no bagpipes could have been 
played. The fighting was too desperate to admit of music. 
The writers did not hear the bagpipes, nor did they hear of 
the story at the time, or of any girl called Brown being among 
the besieged. This is the whole of the evidence against the 
story. But, in matter of fact, it is not in triumphal marches 
that the music of the bagpipes is most needed, but in the 
heat of battle to cheer the spirits of the Highland soldiers; 
and it is a point of honour with the piper to go on playing, 
though wounded, so long as he can fill his bellows and use 
his fingers. He would no more think of dropping his bag- 
pipe than an officer would think of dropping the flag of his 
regiment. It would be just as reasonable to suppose that the 
colours of the 78th Highlanders were not carried through the 
streets of Lucknow as that the bagpipes were silent. 


The impugners of the story of Jessie Brown rest their case 
almost exclusively on the absence of bagpipe music on that 
memorable day. We have shown that the argument falls to 
the ground, without the need of any rebutting evidence. But 
there is rebutting evidence of the most complete kind. Mr. 
Archibald Forbes saw “ Piper Campbell,” early in the fight, 
“ playing the regimental pibroch at the head ” of a detachment 


of the 78th. “As the regiment diverged from the route 
taken by the main column, and struck for the directer if 
bloodier path...... Piper Glenn only stayed his music 


to grasp the Queen’s colour as it fell from the hold 
of the dying Kirby. That same night, after the Residency 
had been entered, the pipers of the 78th played round 
the mess-table in Gubbins’s dilapidated house.” Mr. Forbes 
asks pertinently : “Is there anything remarkable, then, in 
the supposition that since the regiment assuredly had its 
bagpipes, it should have used them, as is the Highland manner, 
in inspiring the ardour and confidence which the advance 
along the street of death required?” In “A Lady’s Diary of 
the Siege of Lucknow” (the lady was the chaplain’s wife), we 
read: “Just at dark, we heard a very sharp fire of musketry 
quite close by, and then a tremendous cheering; an instant 
after, the sound of the bagpipes, then soldiers running up the 
road, our compound and verandah filled with our deliverers, 
and all of us shaking hands frantically.” In addition to this 
evidence, the writer of this article has, within the last few 
days, cross-examined on this question a survivor of the little 
band besieged in the Lucknow Residency. Her name is Mrs. 
Gafney. At the date of the story, her name was Mrs. Wallace, 
and she was at the time on a visit toa sister-in-law named Mrs. 
Pidgeon. She calls the heroine of the story Jessie MacPherson, 


and declares that she has a distinct recollection of the inci- . 


dent. She saw the girl kneel down, put her ear to the 
ground, and then jump up and exclaim: -“ They are coming ; 
they are coming; I hear the bagpipes!” or words to that 
effect. She is positive on that point; but her memory is con- 
fused on some of the details. She connects the story, for 
example, with the second relief of Lucknow by Sir Colin 
Campbell, instead of the first relief by Havelock and Outram. 

It is established beyond a doubt, therefore, that the bag- 
pipes were playing while the relief force under Havelock and 
Outram was fighting its way to the Residency on September 
25th, 1857. Where, then, is the improbability of a girl in a state 
of extreme nervous tension hearing them for a considerable time 
before they became audible to her fellow-captives ? It is now 
one of the commonplaces of physical science that sounds may 
be audible to one person which are absolutely inaudible to 
another, standing on the same spot and without any defect of 
hearing. Some persons can hear dull sounds to whom shrill 
sounds are inaudible. Others, on whom dull sounds make no 
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impression, are extremely sensitive to shrill sounds. And it 


: i t only hearing but other senses may be 
a TT er prowire by ie unusual strain. But 
pe present case there is nothing specially abnormal. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Archibald Forbes, the bagpipes began to play at a 
distance of over two miles from the Residency. We see nothing 
extraordinary in a girl labouring under intense excitement 
hearing through the din of battle the shrill music of her native 
hills, at a distance of two miles, some time before it reached the 
earsof hercompanions. Thevariety of surnames assigned to her 
need not perplex us, slips of memory in regard to names being 
notoriously common. All accounts give her the same Christian 
name, and there may possibly be some confusion between her 
maiden and married names. The interest of the story for 
us, however, lies in the illustration which it gives of _the 
extraordinary notions of evidence that lurk in the minds 
even of able and learned persons. It is probable that ninety- 
nine out of every hundred who. have read the correspondence 
which we have reviewed are under the impression that the 
story of J essie Brown has been proved to be a myth, because 
there was no playing of bagpipes, as they believe, that day. 
Their idea of evidence is like that of the sheep-stealer who 
offered to disprove the evidence of two eye-witnesses by 
roducing “twenty witnesses who didn’t see him do it.” It 
may be that the story is a myth; on that question we express 
no opinion. All we say is, that the impugners of the story in 
the Times have failed to support their scepticism with anything 
that can properly be called evidence. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A COMMENTARY IN AN EASY-CHAIR: 


DULLNESS—THE SILLY SEASON—THE QUESTION OF 
MISTRESS AND SERVANT. 





THE questions which crop up for idle discussion at this time 
of the year are one of the most amusing features of the period 
of dullness named in journalistic parlance “the silly season.” 
There is no reason why it should be silly because it is dull, or 
heaven help us who spend the most of our lives in a mild 
seclusion from all excitements, in a perennial off-season, which 
little, if any, violent accts of society ever breaks. I have a 
great opinion of dullness, for my own part, and have prescribed 
it for some of my friends too much addicted to the stimulants 
of conversation and “contact ’—that mysterious method of 
social amelioration—with the gifted and wise. The advice, I 
am obliged to say, has seldom been gratefully received. Yet 
there is good in it to the souls adapted by Nature to meet the 
treatment, which is the first stipulation in respect to any 
specific. It is only in the moment of dullness that one learns 
to appreciate the value and understand the gradations of 
intelligence: so that the gentle joke at which we should have 
scoffed in other circumstances becomes almost side-splitting— 
as near, indeed, as decorum permits: and fine shades of percep- 
tion come out, gentle, unnoted, which escape human knowledge 
altogether when there is a daily coruscation of intellect and 
fancy going on. Epigrams are all very well, and so is the 
rivalry of lively wits, each capping the other, as sometimes 
happens in intellectual circles; but after a while the very 
brilliancy begins to get monotonous. The fireworks crackle 
too near our ears, and the attention kept upon the strain to 
know what Mr. So-and-So will say next, or what Madame 
Untelle will reply, gets limp with over-exertion, and retains 
its hold no more. Whereas, how prettily a gentle little 
unexpected remark will come upon the ear in the other 
region, of twilight, as it were, and uneventful skies. And 
the dull people, if our brilliant friends but knew it, will give 
forth between two lights, so to speak, little unconscious glow- 
worm gleams of quiet sense and discernment that are better 
a great deal than fine conversation. A just perception, a 
quiet meaning, and often the truest feeling, come unconscious 
in these unilluminated ways. Sometimes, of course, it will 
not be so, and the dull life will become intolerable, a thing 
which would make dissipation delightful, and crime itself a 
welcome novelty : but that case is extreme. 

I thank heaven with honest William in the Forest of 
Arden, whom foolish actors caricature so vilely, that the 
literary man in general has a pretty wit, but that, like 
another of the wide Shakespearian family, he brings it forth 
only when there is need for such vanities, and is often dull, 





keeping his good things for his books with praiseworthy 
frugality. I remember spending a pleasant day once in the 
country with a member of the fraternity, who enjoyed himself, 
I have every reason to believe, walked and drove, and ate and 
drank, and beamed upon the world in general, but, weary 
perhaps of the strain of town, in which he must have been 
made to talk, never opened his mouth. His image is clear 
and smiling in the distance, but the sound of his voice is 
unknown tome. He was a wise and thrifty soul. That, how- 
ever is a height to which the ordinary mortal seldom attains, 
and dullness scarcely tolerates ‘such an exception. The dull 
world is polite; it is not inattentive to personal feeling; it 
entertains its guest with such as it has. There are long 
silences, but so are there in Nature, who is chary of speech; 
but these are full of surprises, and even the domestic beast, 
the trustworthy and docile ass, will occasionally find a voice 
and say——words that are very well worth saying, considering 
the source from which they spring. We are dull, but we are not 
silly, probably no more than you are, my dear friends, who are so 
clever. However, it is a distinct class, neither we nor you, 
neither the dull folks nor the intelligent folks, but the silly- 
clever who make all this pother in vacation-times. They hold 
their breath all the rest of the year, while you are talking and 
we are (not always) listening, and stand on tip-toe, with their 
hands up like School Board children, until they can catch the 
editor’s eye and rush in. I do not know what subject is given 
for discussion this year, but it is surprising if enterprising 
journalism has not taken advantage of the lead given to it by 
the two ladies (not at all of the order referred to above) who 
have been discussing the subject of Domestic Servants in more 
dignified periodicals. No better subject could be for holiday 
debate, when nothing is happening, and the columns are free 
to everybody who has an opinion to let loose. And who has 
not an opinion to let loose? This is one of the themes in 
which there is no distinction of age or sex, — everybody 
has his or her word, wise or foolish to say. And a great 
deal of nonsense is spoken, as is inevitable,—but that is all to 
the benefit of the newspaper. For the people who write 
nonsense are not less but more anxious to see it in print than 
those who write sense: and it is the very foolishness of the 
arguments that makes the debate amusing to the readers, just 
as, when we cannot see a good play well performed, the next 
best. thing is to see a bad play badly performed, which is a 
still greater wonder and spectacle. 





The subject of Servants is almost as large and varied as that 
of marriage, or any other of the universal ills that flesh is heir 
to. But the writers on the subject, unfortunately, are but 
little apt to recognise this fact, and discourse upon the subject 
as if it were a model of simplicity and unity. In like manner, 
I have an excellent friend, of Irish lineage, who takes fire at 
any disrespectful allusion to her country, and is ready to throw 
down her glove to all the world in defence of its loyalty, 
truth, and every noble quality. But then the question 
arises, which Ireland is it of which this lady constitutes 
herself the champion? It is the landlord Ireland, the gentle- 
men, the squires, the aristocracy, the Geraldines and Desmonds, 
the descendants of the heroes of the Pale. Land Leaguers, 
Home-rulers, moonlighters, and all the rest, the peasant with 
his gun, of whom the rest of us are thinking, some with rage, 
and some with an ache of pity, have no share in her thoughts. 
She sweeps these aside as not worth thinking of,—and what, 
indeed, more gallant, more witty, more dashing, and, in most 
cases, more loyal than the Irish squire, landlord and gentleman ? 
But it is not of him that we are thinking when we speak of 
Treland as the most distressful country. And, again, my friend 
makes a moue of contempt when one insinuates a word in 
favour of the honest North. “The North! oh,I don’t call 
that Ireland!” she says. Here we find ourselves in a dilemma, 
and are compelled to suggest that thus there are three 
Irelands, all demanding separate and distinct appreciation. 

In the case of the servants, the debaters generally fall into 
the same fault,—they are too apt, if they are benevolently 
minded, to take up the hard fate of the maid-of-all-work, and 
treat the profession in general as if she were its representa- 
tive, an assumption which no one would more indignantly 
repudiate than the highly respectable housemaids and parlour- 
maids, not to say cooks, that authoritative branch—who know 
themselves (if we have not sense enough to know them) to be 
as much superior to her, to say the least, as we think ourselves 
superior to the greengrocer. How would the gentlemen in 
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her Majesty’s public offices stare, were their necessities con- 
sidered from the point of view of a clerk in a merchant’s office 
passing rich on a hundred pounds a year? But the 
difference is not more great. On the other hand, the satirist 
assumes Jeames and his superb associates to be representative 
of domestic service in England. Can the imagination con- 
ceive a greater leap than that from the poor drudge of the poor 
lodging-house to Jeames, or rather, to the ineffable Mr. Butler, 
Jeames’s superior and chief! There are at least three great 
lines of distinction thus to be drawn. The rules which apply to 
the maid-of-all-work at the very bottom of the scale—not Miss 
Mande Stanley’s respectable and well-off maid-of-all-work, who 
prefers to be a general servant, independent of other servants 
and the jealousies and tempers they may bring with them, 
but the miserable one, the hopeless drudge upon whom no 
holiday smiles—do not apply to a great establishment where 
there is much luxury and a crowd of servants, and no alarming 
amount of work to do; and neither does either of their rules 
apply to the intermediate mass of servants, chiefly women, 
belonging to families who keep from two to six or seven, 
who are the persons on behalf of whom the philanthropic 
ladies generally interest themselves most, though with a 
strong inclination to consider them from the maid-of-all- 
work point of view. It is of them, I presume, that Mrs, 
Francis Darwin was thinking when she demanded that each 
servant should have two hours in the day to herself, in 
which she should not be obliged to disturb herself for any 
sound of bell. ‘I wish I could have two hours a day to 
myself,” said an indignant lady, to whom this proposal was 
repeated : it is a sentiment which will be largely echoed among 
the mistresses, and in which I fully concur. What woman 
who has anything to do at all has two hours a day to herself, 
in which she can retire from the world, write her letters, and 
pursue her meditations undisturbed by the sound of any bell P 
Not the mother of a family, at all events, and in any degree 
that I am acquainted with. Can the Duchess of High-ton 
calculate on so much spare time? I do not know her Grace, 
but I greatly doubt it. And I am sure the most illustrious 
Lady in the land, notwithstanding her weight of seventy 
years, cannot do it. How much less Mrs. Plain-Smith, 
who has a number of young children and five or six 
maids to look after. I have seen that lady’s pretty parlour- 
maid, a handsome and charming young woman, sitting at 
the window of her little chamber upstairs, at her personal 
needlework, in great comfort in the afternoon, while the 
mistress was hard at work settling household matters or re- 
ceiving visitors, corresponding with Tom’s tutor or smoothing 
down Miss Molly’s governess,—and I know which of the two 
had the easiest time of it. But Rebecca was undoubtedly 
within sound of the bells, and would have felt her honour 
touched had the mistress rung in vain. Such a demand on 
behalf of the maids is part of that curious philanthropical 
idiocy which seems to attack some highly cultured persons, 
and which, as it must arise from pure want of understanding, 
is probably hopeless. It is something like the naive suggestion 
of the Princess, who, hearing that the poor had no bread to 
eat, recommended that they should take to cakes—a very old 
joke indeed, and of a grim kind—but not less foolish than this 
last modern instance of how much foolishness theory, even 
when benevolent, is capable. 

The parlourmaids and the housemaids of my acquaintance, 
which is not small, are exceedingly nice-looking persons, well 
dressed, well set-up, and intensely comfortable. I have the 
pleasure of knowing their mistresses also in many cases, and I 
have the same opinion of these ladies; and in the majority of 
cases, the two sets of women “ get on” remarkably well together, 
it being to the interest of both to do so. The balance of human 
nature swings very evenly between them. There are some 
difficult on both sides, and some easy: for which it is personal 
character that is to blame, and not the relation of mistress 
and maid. But it is a capital question to throw to those 
uneasy spirits that are longing to occupy this their hour in 
discussion, and who upon a subject so prolific will find myriads 
of things to say. 





AUVERGNE EN EETE. 


(To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR,’ ] 
August 27th. 


THESE good folk of Auvergne seem to get much more fun, or 
at least much more play, out of life than we do; at any rate, 
they have been twice en féte in the three weeks we have been 








ele 
here. I suppose’ it is because we have in this business ey 

down our saints till we have only St. Lubbock left, with hig 
quarterly holiday, while they, more wisely, have stuck to 
the old calendar. But it seems all wrong that they, who 
get five times as much sun as we, should also get three oy 
four times as many holidays: for sunshine is surely of 
itself a sort of equivalent for a holiday. Perhaps, however, 
if we had lots of it, the national “ doggedness as does it ” might 
wear out. That valuable but unpleasant characteristic coulg 
scarcely have leavened a nation living ina genial climate; but, 
with about half Africa on our hands, in addition to Irelang 
and other trifles all round the world, the coming generation 
will need the “ dogged as does it” even more than their fathers, 
So let us sing with Charles Kingsley, “Hail to thee, North. 
Easter,” or with the old Wiltshire shepherd claim that the 
weather in England must be, anyhow, “sech as plaazes Gog 
A’mighty, and wut plaazes He plaazes I.” 


Determined to see all the fun of the fair, a friend and I 
started for Clermont from Royat by the electric tramway, and 
reached the Place de Jaude in a few minutes—the “ Forum 
Clermontois,” as it is called in the local guide-books—the 
largest open space in the ancient capital of Auvergne. It is 
a famous place for a fair, being nearly the size and shape of 
Eaton Square, with two rows of plane-trees running round it, 
but otherwise unenclosed. As we alighted from the tram-car, 
we could see a long line of booths, with prodigious pictures in 
front of them, and platforms on which bands were playing, 
and actors gesticulating; but before starting on our tour, we 
were attracted by a crowd close to the stopping-place of the 
cars. It proved to be a ring, four or five deep, round the 
carpet of athletes. They were two, a man and a woman, both 
in the usual flesh-coloured tights, the latter without any pre- 
tence of a skirt. The man was walking round, changing 
the places of the weights and clubs, until sufficient sous 
had been thrown on to the carpet, the woman screening 
her face from the sun with a big fan, and talking with 
her nearest neighbours in the ring. She was a remarkably 
fine young woman, with well-cut features, and a snake- 
head on a neck like a column; and, strange to say, 
her expression was as modest and quiet as though pink 
tights were the ordinary walking-dress on the Place de Jaude. 
The necessary sous were soon carpeted, and the performance 
began. It was just the usual thing, lifting and catching 
heavy weights, wielding clubs, &c., the only novelty being 
that a woman should be one of the performers. She followed 
the man, doing several feats with heavy weights which were 
painful to witness, and we passed on to the row of booths. 
The average price for entrance was 23 sous, but after experi- 
menting on the two first, we agreed that in such a temperature 
the outside was decidedly the best part of the show. These 
two were some Indian dancers, male and female, who stood up 
one after another and postured from the hips, and waved 
scarfs, the rest beating time on banjos; and a “ Miss Flora, 
dompteuse,” a snake-tamer. From this announcement over the 
booth entrance, we rather expected to find a countrywoman, 
but the performer was a squat little Frenchwoman, in the 
same skirtless tights, who took some sleepy snakes out 
of a box, put them round her neck, and then wanted 
to make us pay a second time, which we declined to 
do. The next booth ought to have been amusing, but 
no boys came to play while we stopped. It was announced 
as “Le Massacre d’Innocents.” A number of these “Inno- 
cent” puppets looked out of a row of holes in a large wooden 
frame, not more than 8ft. from the rail in front of it. 
Standing behind this rail the player, on paying five centimes, 
is handed a soft ball, which he can discharge at anv 
one of the Innocents he may select, and “chaque. bon- 
homme renversé gagne une demi-douzaine de biscuits.” I 
suppose the biscuits were bad, as otherwise the absence 
of boys seemed incredible. Any English lower-school 
boy would have brought down a bonhomme at that dis- 
tance with every ball, unless the balls were somehow 
doctored. But no boy turned up; so we passed on to 


the biggest booth in the fair, with pictures of wondrous 
beasts and heroic men and women over the platform, 
on which a big-drum and clarionet invited entrance, in 
strains which drowned those of all the neighbouring booths. 
We read that inside a “ Musée historique, destructive, et 
amusant ” was on show, but contented ourselves with the 
pictures outside. 


Rene Ta 
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‘Facing the other side of the place, with their backs 
to the larger booths along which we had come, were a row 
of humbler stalls and booths, most of the latter being devoted 
to some kind of gambling. There were three or four courses 
des petits chevaus, not so well appointed as the permanent one 
in the Royat Park, but on the same lines, and a number of 
hazard boards and other tables, about the size of those which 
the thimble-riggers used to carry about at English fairs, 
These last were new tome. They have a hollow rim round 
them, into which the player puts a large marble, which runs 
out on to the face of the table, which is marked all over with 
numbers, six or eight towards the centre being red, and 
the rest black. If the marble stops on one of these red 
numbers, the player wins; if on a black one, the table wins. 
The odds seemed to be more than twenty to one against 
the player ; but if so, the tables would surely be less crowded. 
‘As it was, they did a merry trade, never for a moment wanting 
a player while we looked on. Most of these were soldiers of 
the garrison, interspersed with peasants in blouses, who 
dragged out their sous with every token of disgust and resent- 
ment, but seemed quite unable to get away from the tables. 
On the whole, after watching for some time, I was confirmed 
in the belief that we are right in putting down gambling in 
all public places. Nothing, I suppose, can stop it; but there 
is no good in thrusting the temptation under the noses of 
boys and fools. 
After making the round of the fair, we strolled up 
the hill to the Cathedral, which dominates the city, and 
looks out over as fair and rich a prospect as the world 
has to show. Brassey, when he was building one of the 
railways across La Limagne, the plain which stretches away 
east of Clermont, is reported to have said that if France 
were utterly bankrupt, the surface value of her soil would 
set her on her legs again in two years; and one can quite 
believe him. The streets of the old town, which surrounds 
the Cathedral, are narrow and steep, but full of old 
houses of rare architectural interest. Many of them must 
have belonged to great folk, whose arms are still to be 
seen over the doors, inside the quiet courts through which 
you enter from the streets. In these one could see, as we 
passed, little groups of gossips, knitting, smoking, “cawser-ing.” 
The petit bourgeois has succeeded to the noble, and now enjoys 
those grand, broad staircases and stone balconies. They form 
an excellent setting to the Cathedral, itself a grand specimen 
of Norman Gothic, begun by Hugues de la Tour, the sixty-sixth 
Bishop, before his departure for the Crusades, and finished by 
Viollet-le-Duc, who only completed the twin spires in 1877. 
But interesting as the Cathedral is, it is eclipsed by the Church 
of Notre Dame du Port, the oldest building in Clermont. It 
dates from the sixth century, when the first church was built 
on the site by St. Avitus, eighteenth Bishop. This was burnt 
A.D. 853, and rebuilt by St. Sigon, forty-third Bishop, in 870- 
Burnt again, it was again rebuilt as it stands to-day, in 
the eleventh century. In it Peter the Hermit is said to have 
preached the First Crusade, when the Council called by Pope 
Urban II. was sitting at Clermont. Whether this be so or 
not, it is by far the most perfect and interesting specimen of 
the earliest Gothic ‘known to me; and the crypt underneath 
the chancel is unique. It is specially dedicated to St. Mary 
du Port, and over the altar is the small statue of the Virgin 
and Child, around and before which votive offerings of all 
kinds—crosses and military decorations, bracelets, jewels, 
trinkets, many of them, I should think, of large value—hang 
and lie. The small image has no beauty whatever—in fact, 
is just a plain black doll—but of untold value to many genera- 
tions of Auvernois, who regard it as a talisman which has, 
again and again, preserved their city from sword and pestilence. 
I am not sure whether, amongst the small marble tablets 
which literally .cover the walls, one may not be found in 
memory of the great fight of Gergovia, in which Vercinge- 
torix, if he did not actually defeat Cesar, turned the great 
captain and his Roman legions away from this part of Gaul. 
At any rate, amongst the most prominent, is one inscribed 
with the names “ Coulmiers,” “ Patay,” “ Le Mans,” the battles 
which in 1870-71 stayed the German advance on Clermont, 
and saved the capital of Auvergne. The rest are, for the 
most part, private tablets, thanksgivings for the cure of all 
manner of sickness and disease to which flesh is heir. To 
this shrine all sufferers have come in the faith which finds a 
voice all round these old walls,—‘ Qu’on est heureux d’avoir 





Marie pour mére!” That human instinct which longs for a 
female protectrix and mediator “behind the veil,” speaks 
here, too, as it did 2,000 years ago, when the dyarwa gvasov 
Aénvis &rcGixaxov guarded the shrines of Athens and her 
colonies. . Vacuus VIATOR. 





THE CROWNING OF CRICKET. 


WueEN Mr. Jorrocks proposed the toast of “’unting ; the sport 
of Kings, the image o’ war without its guilt, and only five- 
and-twenty per cent. of its danger,” he would no doubt have 
dismissed the notion of a future rival in the form of cricket, 
as he did the praises of Mr. Muleygrub’s cheése,—* Children,” 
said Mr. Jorrocks, “ might like a good deal of it.” But now, 
Cricket, which its admirers have long asserted to be the “prince 
of games,” has been crowned King; and if any one questions 
this, he will perhaps look at the four columns in last Monday’s 
Times devoted to the subject of County Cricket, and doubt 
longer if he dares. King Cricket, however, must be con- 
tent with the ordinary lot of monarchs, on earth, and 
submit to a little outside criticism from his new subjects, 
or the will of the majority in electing him will not 
pass unquestioned. Perhaps the most amusing side of his 
now established rule is the pains taken with the young 
generation to make them docile subjects. We are the most 
practical of nations, and when once the majority are per- 
suaded that a thing is excellent, our intolerance of any 
difference in the opinion of those of our own age is only 
equalled by the pains which we take to prevent the young 
ones from having two minds on the question at all. As for 
myself, I have long ago yielded to the wishes of persons better 
instructed, and am only too anxious to forward their views 
for their children. It was partly with this intention that 
I went down to visit a small friend of mine who has entered 
a justly famed preparatory school, where sound Latin 
grammar, and cricket, are taught with an exclusiveness 
and devotion which only a perfect conviction of the all- 
sufficiency of both, and the total uselessness of any other 
mental or bodily gymnastics, could justify. Judge, then, of 
my surprise when Master Tommy, who, having but recently 
joined the establishment, was feeling a little low, and by no 
means as confident as when I had interrupted him in the 
paternal village during the Easter holidays, just as he had 
finished the third and last round of a fight before the black- 
smith’s shop with Walter Briggs the shepherd’s son, alleged 
as one of the causes of his discontent that “there was nothing 
to play at but cricket.” “Good gracious, boy!” I replied, 


“and what else can you want?” “ Well, Mr. C—,” replied 
Tommy in a stage whisper, “to tell you.the truth, I don’t 
much care for cricket!” “Hush!” I said, “some one may 
hear us.” 


We went for a walk through the lanes, and in the intervals 
of birds’-nesting and other childish amusements which, as 
Tommy becomes a real public-school cricketer, he will feel 
far, far beneath him, I listened with weak indulgence to his 
treasonable views on school games. “ Cricket, cricket, nothing 
but cricket!” was his grievance. “I get sick of the sight 
of straw hats and flannel trousers; they talk about nothing 
but hits to leg and ‘fourers,’ and all the masters practise 
all their spare time, and make us field at the nets instead of 
setting us lines.” “A good notion, that,” I said. Tommy’s 
revolt did not last long. A month later, he had fallen into 
line with the rest, and entertained me with a long account of 
his innings of nineteen for the fifth eleven, and how he had 
bowled Stumps minor with a real clipper. But though 1 paida 
tribute to the success of the system in reclaiming Tommy from 
his heresies, the thought would occur that his first instincts 
were perhaps right, and that Mr. Hughes’s complaint, in the 
opening chapter of “Tom Brown,” that our boys do not know 
their own fields and lanes and hedgerows, was still true, and 
that even as the amusement of a leisure class, Mr. Jorrocks’s 
favourite fox-hunting, and the Rev. Esau Hittall’s devotion to 
the gun were likely to last longer on into life, and to leave their 
votaries at least as good company for others as cricket. But 
the question of the cricketer’s future—his occupation and 
solace when his limbs grow stiff, and his hair grey—no longer 
presses. It was answered in full when the Spirit of Golf flew 
down from the North, saying: “Courage; you may now play 
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with a ball from the cradle to the grave! 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—————_ 
THE CONTROVERSY BETWEEN DR. O’DWYER 
AND MR. DILLON. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—There appeared in the Spectator of August 16th a most 
remarkable article on “ Nationalists and Catholics.” I ven- 
ture to ask for space in your next issue for a letter bearing 
on the subject, and called forth by the controversy now going 
on between the Bishop of Limerick and Mr. Dillon. 


The succession of “No-Popery” speeches which have 
recently been uttered are instructive. They began with Mr. 
Gladstone, have been continued by Mr. Dillon, and have been 
backed up by Mr. O’Brien. Some sixteen years ago, Mr. 
Gladstone treated the world to an attack on the Holy See 
because the Catholic Bishops in Ireland passed resolutions 
condemnatory of his University Bill. This versatile states- 
man attacked the doctrine of infallibility because any one 
dared to call in question his own. How was his utterance 
received then P—how has his recent one been received now? I 
have before me a volume made up of Mr. Gladstone’s 
“Vaticanism ” and many answers thereto. Amongst these 
answers, I find the names of several of the most eminent 
theologians in Ireland, as well as of Cardinals Manning and 
Newman,—a more instructive volume there cannot be. I 
allude to it, however, for the purpose of calling attention to 
the contrast between then and now. Mr. Gladstone’s recent 
utterances have fallen flat; they are held to have been spoken 
more to please a congenial audience than to express really his 
own opinions. Mr. Dillon’s “No-Popery” speech in the House 
of Commons deserves more consideration, bearing in mind 
who the speaker is. He is said to be still a Catholic. He isa 
distinguished graduate of the Catholic University of Ireland, 
founded by Pope Pius IX., and he is a trusted Member of 
Parliament, as representative for the Catholic county of Mayo. 
This is the gentleman who has thought fit to attack the Holy 
See in the House of Commons, in a speech reported in full in 
the Freeman’s Journal, where the reports of speeches of 
members of the Irish Party are held to be published with 
complete accuracy. Had this speech been spoken by an 
Ulster Member—representing an Orange constituency—what 
an outburst of indignation we should have heard and read 
from speakers and writers in the Nationalist interest! This 
speech, however, is uttered by a Nationalist of the Nationalists. 
It is delivered before the world in the speaker’s representative 
capacity in the House of Commons. Not a word of remon- 
strance is heard; no writer or speaker in the Nationalist camp 
has uttered a word of rebuke, and but one Catholic Bishop 
has been found publicly to condemn it. This is a change 
indeed! Would this have been the case twenty years ago ? 
Would any Catholic representative have dared then to make 
such a speech? ‘Would the popular Press of those days have 
remained silent, and would there have been but one episcopal 
rebuke? These are questions to be meditated on until they 
are answered. Nothing can be more adroit and disingenuous 
than Mr. Dillon’s speech at Limerick. He makes a furious 
attack on Dr. O’Dwyer because his Lordship does not meet 
Mr. Dillon’s outrageous attack on the Holy See and on him- 
self with that “silence” which does not “give consent,” but 
which shows a want of that courage which would have 
characterised our leaders, both clerical and lay, twenty years 
ago, or even less. But Mr. Dillon is careful not to accept Dr. 
O’Dwyer’s challenge. He avoids, with the “wisdom of the 
serpent,” Dr. O’Dwyer’s request,—that if in London, Mr. 
Dillon should call on Cardinal Manning. and ask him if the 
Bishop of Limerick’s theology is right or wrong; and if in 
Ireland, he asks Mr. Dillon to put the same question to 
the four Archbishops. But this Mr. Dillon does not do. He 
shows full well what the answer would be. Let him even now, 
at the eleventh hour, send the report of his speech in the 
Freeman’s Journal to each of the Archbishops in Ireland, and 
ask their pronouncement on his utterance; and when he gets 
their replies, let him honourably publish them before the 
world. Let him then make his recantation as public as his 
original offence, for it is the teaching of theologians that he is 
bound to do so. There is but one answer he can receive, and 
but one he would receive, from these four great prelates and 
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eminent theologians, who would then be obliged to speak. .j 
am, Sir, &c., 
A CatHotic First, AND AN IRISHMAN AFTERWARDS, 





THE ‘MERRIMACK’ AND THE ‘ MONITOR,’ 


[To tHe EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 


S1r,—Perhaps it is hardly worth correcting certain errors in 
the Spectator of August 30th, on the celebrated contest between 
the ‘Monitor’ and the ‘Merrimack’ in Hampton Roads in 
1862; but your account differs so materially from the actual 
facts, that I trust, as an old Confederate soldier, and an eye. 
witness of every shot that was fired between them, you will 
allow me space to point out what really occurred. 

In the first place, you localise “Hampton Roads” with 
Charleston, while it is the estuary of the James and Elizabeth 
rivers, the one leading to Richmond and the other to Norfolk, 
Virginia. You also erroneously state that “the ‘Merrimack’ 
was roofed with railway iron,” the fact being that she was 
covered with two layers of heavy iron plates, crossing each 
other at right angles, and which were specially rolled for this 
purpose at the Tredegar Ironworks, Richmond, Virginia. 

Lastly, you state that “ Ericsson’s ship boldly attacked the 
conqueror of the previous day, and drove her, disabled and 
sinking, back to Charleston.” No doubt you mean Norfolk, 
Virginia. Now, I have to say that not a shot from the 
‘Monitor’ did the ‘Merrimack’ any material harm. Only 
once in that noted contest was the ‘ Merrimack’ in any peril 
from the ‘Monitor,’ and this happened from her grounding 
when seeking to follow the ‘ Monitor’ in shallow water, where 
her lighter draught enabled her to course out of harm’s way, 
Perceiving her advantage at this juncture, the ‘Monitor’ 
turned upon her adversary, with the object, no doubt, of using 
her prow. When, however, within a short distance (appearing 
in my position not more than two hundred yards), the 
‘Merrimack’ again opened fire, and one well-directed shell, 
which I saw burst on the turret of the ‘ Monitor,’ sent her to 
the right-about, and never did she after that dare a close 
contest with her noted adversary. It is true that subsequently 
the ‘Merrimack’ retired to Norfolk for repairs, and was 
slightly leaky ; but this arose from the damage sustained by 
her prow in the shock of ramming the “Cumberland.’ 


On returning to her position in Hampton Roads, she was 
never again sought by the ‘Monitor, and she continued 
monarch of those waters until blown up by the Confederates, 
on the evacuation of Norfolk, to prevent her falling into 
Federal hands.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Fort William, Belfast, September Ist. R. W. Murray. 








POETRY. 
A BLIND WIFE TO HER HUSBAND. 


[From the French of Madame Galeron de Calonne.] 
TRANSLATED BY JOSEPH JOHN MURPHY.* 
No more I see the blissful Sun ; 
I feel the gloom of darkened days. 
Mine is their sadness; joy is none. 
But I can feel, thou blissful Sun! 
The warmth that kindles in thy rays. 





No more I see the roses glow; 

But Heaven is bending over all. 
Mine is the heart of things. Although 
I see no more the roses glow, 

I feel their fragrance ere they fall. 


And, O my dearest ! though I see 
No looks of love, no smile of bliss, 
Grief were ingratitude in me. 
What though thy form I cannot see ? 
I feel thy kiss. 


What though mine eyes be quenched in shade ? 
For me another light doth shine. 

My spirit cannot be dismayed. 

What though mine eyes be quenched in shade, 
When love is mine ? 





* The original of this poem was printed in the Spectator of August 23rd, p. 250 
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RECENT NOVELS.* 

THERE are, we should think, very few people who can boast 
that they have read every one of Mr. F. W. Robinson 8 novels; 
but of those with which the present writer is acquainted, The 
Keeper of the Keys is undoubtedly the best. It is, in the first 
place, a thoroughly well laid-out story,—a story which testi- 
fies to conscientious painstaking, and this in contemporary 
fiction is much rarer than talent. The characters are 
numerous, and any one trying to give a brief abstract of the 
story would find that its narrative scheme is decidedly com- 
plicated ; but Mr. Robinson has his materiais so well in hand, 
that there is never any sense of crowding or confusion; and 
the only important defect of construction is the lack of pre- 
paration for the sudden concentration of interest in the con- 
cluding chapters upon Eugénie Vanderspur, from whom we 
have not been led to expect anything in the way of decisive 
action. The revelation that hers is the hand that has sent 
the poor weak Bernard Gair to his account is, indeed, effec- 
tive as a startling surprise; but a mere surprise which has 
no imaginative raison @’étre is a cheap and vulgar effect, quite 
unworthy of a novelist like Mr. Robinson. It would, however, 
take graver mistakes than any which are made in The Keeper 
of the Keys to spoil a book containing two such characters as 
the grim, self-contained, short-tempered, yet not unheroic 
Rachel Wickerwill, and the repentant sinner, Carl Marney, 
the fraudulent merchant who, years after the commission of 
his crimes, returns from his exile to make restitution and 
atonement. In minute veracity of realistic portraiture, 
Rachel is perhaps the finer; but Marney makes a much 
stronger impression on the imagination. He belongs to the 
family of some of the more winning of Victor Hugo’s ideally 
conceived heroes—Jean Valjean, for example—and though it 
is hardly necessary to say that he lacks the sombrely imposing 
splendour of that wonderful creation, he is a very noble and 
pathetic figure, who lights up with a gleam of moral beauty a 
book which in his absence would seem mainly a painful though 
vigorous presentation of the seamy and sordid side of life. 

Mr. Algernon Gissing—who, by-the-way, must not be con- 
founded with Mr. George Gissing, the author of Thyrza and 
Demos—contends justly enough, in one of the chapters of his 
third volume, that no truthful picture of rural English life can 
be merely pretty and idyllic. The simple, innocent, happy 
Giles of the stage is as unlike the real thing as was the well- 
mannered and sentimental Strephon of the old-fashioned 
pastoral; and a literary artist whose passion for veracity is 
stronger than his passion for beauty, is almost certain to be 
strongly tempted to vindicate veracity against the erring 
playwrights and poets by producing -a picture in which 
all the shadows are unduly deepened, and the ugly outlines 
brought into unfair prominence. In writing his previous 
novel, Both of this Parish, Mr. Gissing certainly yielded 
to this temptation, for not only was the book unrelievedly 
dismal, but its dismalness was, on the face of it, exaggerated 
and gratuitous: the reader felt that the author was not 
simply an artist, but an advocate with a brief for the 
prosecution. A Village Hampden is a more truthful because 
a more cheerful book, Mr. Gissing having apparently come 
to see that light and shade are essential to truth as well 
as to pleasantness, and that a predominance of black is 
as fatal to genuine realism as a predominance of rose- 
colour. Michael Wayfer, the ignorant, ill-conditioned, small 
tenant-farmer; Riley, the still more ignorant and ill-condi- 
tioned labourer; and Clinkscales, the pot-house oracle, who 
sells his spurious wit and wisdom for plentiful supplies of 
beer, do indeed represent existing types of English village 
life; but on Mr. Gissing’s own showing, their surroundings 
are not favourable to them, and they are therefore doomed to 
perish in that struggle for existence which has for its result 
the survival of the fittest. The forces to which they must 
succumb are not less faithfully represented by Gabriel Bew- 
glass, the young agent, Ruth Sulby, the village schoolmistress, 
and old Master Radway, the stonebreaker whose weekly 





* (1.) The Keeper of the Keys. By F. W. Robinson, 3 vols. London: Hurst 
and Blackett.——(2.) A Village Humpden. By Algernon Gissing. 3 vols. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. ——(3.) Tne Man with a Secret. By Fergus Hume. 3 vols, 
London: White and Co.—/(4.) For Value Received. By Thomas Cobb. 
London: Ward and Downey.——(5.) Jack Abbott's Log. By Robert Brown. 2 vols, 
London: Sampson Low and Co.—(6.) The Rajah’s Heir. 3vols. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co.—(7.) The Scudamoves. By F.C. Philips and C, J. Wills. 2 vols. 
London: Gardner and Co. 
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singing-class is the centre of humanising culture; and, indeed, 
the main fault of the book, as a novel pure and simple, is that 
its central story is thrown somewhat into the shade by these 
interesting accessories and surroundings. 

Mr. Fergus Hume’s previous stories, The Mystery of a 
Hansom-Cab and Madame Midas, made no claim to be regarded 
as literature: they were simply shilling shockers and nothing 
more,—things which fulfilled the purpose of their existence 
when they whiled away the tedium of a long railway-journey. 
The Man with a Secret is, both externally and internally, a much 
more ambitious affair. Instead of being a thin, closely printed 
book with a hideous picture on its garish paper cover, it is a 
quite respectable-looking three-volume novel, and we have not 
read many pages before we discover that Mr. Hume has made 
an attempt to achieve a somewhat higher kind of interest 
than that excited by murder and mystery. There is no 
murder at all in the new book, and though the writer cannot 
yet bring himself to forego a complicated, and in parts 
rather absurd plot, he makes a praiseworthy effort to 
create characters which are not mere pieces on a chess- 
board, and to tell his story in a manner which shall 
have an attraction of its own. His success is perhaps 
not very striking: there is more of melodramatic convention, 
both in the general scheme and in the leading situations, than 
of recognisable likeness to real life; but Rome was not kuilt 
in a day, and Mr. Hume is to be congratulated on having 
turned his face in the right direction. Dr. Larcher, who never 
opens his mouth without indulging in a quotation from his 
favourite Horace, though a study in Dickens’s most ex- 
aggerated manner, is really alive, and there is considerable 
inventive ingenuity in the portrait of the miserly old Squire, 
who has a fantastic theory of reincarnation, and has taken 
measures to make himself his own heir. The Man with a 
Secret is a very imperfect book, but it is a decided advance 
upon its gruesome predecessors; and it is welcome as an 
indication that its writer is on the line of growth. 

For Value Received is by no means a bad novel of its kind, 
but it is not a novel that can be reviewed otherwise than 
briefly, because it consists entirely of the working-out of a 
simple yet interesting plot; and the reviewer who lets 
himself go is pretty certain to find himself unwittingly 
violating an unwritten but well-understood law, by telling 
what ought not to be told. To a certain extent, however, he 
is relieved from this obligation by Mr. Cobb himself, who has 
not yet acquired the knack of keeping his own secret until the 
time when it can be disclosed with due artistic effect. The 
most unsophisticated novel-reader is aware from the first, not 
merely of Arthur Edenbridge’s innocence of the murder of 
his brother, but of the identity of the actual criminal, and he 
is wearied rather than excited by the elaborate and ineffectual 
contrivances for throwing him off the scent. Apart from this 
defect, which, it must be admitted, is in a novel of this kind a 
rather serious one, For Value Received is a very creditable and 
workmanlike performance, and the sub-story which provides 
the book with its title is conceived with real cleverness, for it 
is not likely that one reader in a thousand will anticipate the 
nature of the expedient by which Lily Armytage is honourably 
released from her enforced promise to save her lover by 
marrying the odious Mr. Smellie. In short, Mr. Cobb’s novel, 
though susceptible of improvement, is as it stands a very 
readable book. 

Jack Abbott's Log is not a novel of the ordinary kind, but 
an old-fashioned sea-yarn, bearing a strong general resem- 
blance to the salt-water stories with which Captain Marryat 
charmed and excited us in the days of our boyhood. It is 
written in an artless, chatty, confidential style, with occasional 
direct appeals to the “ gentle reader,” and there is plenty of 
sea-lingo, the genuineness of which every reader will be gentle 
enough to accept confidingly, especially when he has passed 
the page where Mr. Brown pours a vial of good-natured but 
none the less withering contempt upon those pretenders who 
dare to write stories of life on shipboard in which they betray 
ignorance of such beggarly elements as the use of “man- 
ropes” and the locality of “weather-earings.” There is a 
pretty but very slight love-story, which just serves to keep 
Mr. Brown’s narrative materials together; and the book is 
really a collection of episodes which have no vital connection 
with each other, but which are in themselves none the less 
entertaining on that account. On one page the author admits 


| with charming naiveté, that he has told the story of a certain 
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adventure “ more for the sake of filling up the chapter than 
anything else;” and one has a shrewd suspicion that this 
filling-up method is resorted to in various other places where 
no confession is made. It is not a method of ideal excellence, 
and devotees of high art will regard it with scorn; but the 
ordinary reader, who cares less for methods than for results, 
will find Jack Abbott’s Log a very pleasant book. 

When the time and place of a great historical event like 
the French Revolution or the Indian Mutiny are chosen by 
any novelist other than a writer of strong creative genius, the 
luridly picturesque background of tragical fact is likely to 
overpower the fictitious drama which is played in front of it. 
To this general rule, The Rajah’s Heir, which is a romance of 
the terrible year of 1857, is not an exception ; and though it is a 
well-written, vigorous, and interesting story, it is a story upon 
which it is by no means easy to base an estimate of the 
powers of the anonymous author in the realm of pure inven- 
tion. We incline to think he has written the book mainly to 
utilise in an attractive manner his personal knowledge of 
Indian affairs in general, and of the incidents of the Mutiny in 
particular; for the moving incidents and hair-breadth escapes 
of Tom Gregory and his friends during the weeks of deadly 
peril and sickening anxiety, are conceived much more vividly 
than the English portion of the novel, which is comparatively 
conventional, and even a trifle dull. The semi-supernatural 
element in the story is introduced somewhat clumsily, and 
‘somewhat gratuitously as well; for when the writer has dragged 
it in, he does not seem to know what to do with it. Indeed, 
the construction is throughout loose and tentative; but when 
we reach that part of the novel which provides it with its true 
raison d’étre, the interest of the mere incidents is so intense, 
that little defects of workmanship are forgotten. 

The Scudamores has not very much in it, but what there is 
in it is very bright and pleasant, and people who are devoted 
to symmetry in art ought to enjoy a book which, though it 
may have nothing else to distinguish it, is certainly the most 
symmetrical novel of the year. There are two elderly gentle- 
men, one a poor patrician and the other a rich plebeian, like 
the contrasted fathers in Our Boys, who are bent on arranging 
the matrimonial affairs of their juniors; and there are two 
pairs of the said juniors, who are bent on arranging their 
matrimonial affairs for themselves,—the interest being divided 
between the two old gentlemen and the two youthful couples 
with such exquisite precision of equality, that it is impossible 
to declare which old gentleman or which youthful couple has 
the advantage. It is needless to say that the elders are finally 
vanquished, and the record of the campaign makes a lively 
novel, which, if not specially original as a whole, introduces us 
to one very fresh and pleasant figure,—that of Aurea Price, 
the bright Anglo-American heiress, whose cool head, warm 
heart, and vivacious tongue make a very piquant and enjoy- 
able combination. 


SHORT STUDIES OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLOTS.* 
As a rule, quite the most unprofitable spirit in which to 
approach a study of Shakespeare is that of the schoolmaster. 
In the first place, it is rather doubtful whether it is advisable 
to use his plays at all as a text-book for the instruction and 
education of the young; there are so many other ways of 
teaching the English language, and no boy is likely to be 
inspired with affection for what he is made to regard as a 
school-book. Those few boys who read Shakespeare for their 
own pleasure will probably derive more benefit and knowledge 
from their own unaided efforts than if they were helped by 
well-meaning but useless endeavours to call their attention to 
what is notable and what is not, or what are the various 
readings and explanations of obscure passages. However, 
if it is necessary to provide some kind of guide to a study 
of Shakespeare, it must be conceded to the author of 
Short Studies of Shakespeare’s Plots that his proposed method 
is a sound and sensible one,—namely, to ‘tell in plain words 
the short story of the actual plot, illustrating it by such 
comments and quotations as may serve to show how the 
different characters support it. Undoubtedly this is better 
than the philological and antiquarian method, which sup- 
plies a mass of useless notes to the scanty text, and 
requires a student to fix his attention on the derivation and 
precise meaning of the words, the source of historical or 
aythical allusion, and the suggested emendations of mis- 








* Short Studies of Shakespeare's Plots, 


’ By Cyril Ransome, M.A, London: 
Macmillan and Co. 





readings,—on everything, in fact, that is outside the play, ang 
has no bearing upon its intention. Yet, though it seems un. 
grateful, we cannot help thinking that to the intelligent boy, 
Shakespeare will tell his tale clearly enough without the intey. 
pretation of Mr. Ransome ; while in the case of a dull boy, hig 
labour will be lost, for Mr. Ransome’s narrative is occasionally 
more unconnected and less intelligible than that of the drama. 
tist himself. Moreover, it is quite as possible to pay too 
much attention to the narrative of Shakespeare’s plots as to 
the minutiz of criticism provided by his commentators; for we 
would venture to say that, as far as the actual plot is con. 
cerned, it is quite one of the least important points in a study 
of Shakespeare. 


In modern drama, in comedy or tragedy, the plot is every. 
thing. Provided that the author invents some new and 
curious chain of events, studded here and there with some 
original incident or striking situation, no one requires of him 
any deep study of character, much less any beauty of ideas or 
diction. As long as he tells a story in such a way as to 
present a series of original and unexpected turns and 
windings that enchain our attention and keep us in sus. 
pense until the final climax is arrived at, he has quite 
merited the applause of his audience. The successful 
playwright need neither be possessed of literary power, 
human insight, nor even imagination; he must have an eye 
for originality and be capable of stringing together strong 
situations so as to form a complicated whole. Above all, we 
require that poetical justice should be done; that virtue should 
never go unrewarded on the stage. Shakespeare cared but 
little for poetical justice, otherwise he would not have 
strangled Cordelia, or let poor Ophelia drown. And as to his 
plots, he cared still less. Any old story, any well-known 
incident or situation that took his fancy, was a good enough 
peg to hang his play upon,—not one play only, but several, 
for he would use the same incident or situation again and 
again. Children that are lost from their birth are recovered 
by their parents; twins are mistaken for each other; 
lovers follow each other in disguise; old enemies fall into 
common misfortune and are reconciled. None of the earlier 
comedies show any care for originality in the treatment of plot 
or incident. If we turn to the historical plays, they are far more 
studies of character than striking tableaux from history. The 
weak and feeble kings, such as Richard II. or Henry VI., con- 
trast sharply with the strength and resolution of Richard III. 
or Henry V.; while of the turbulent nobles that surround 
them, each stands out clearly a separate individuality. In the 
Roman plays, as in the tragedies, we come nearer to the idea 
of a fixed plot, a series of events leading up to a final 
catastrophe; but in them also the chief point of interest lies 
in the characters and not in the story. If the dénouement were 
altered and the plays ended quite differently, the absorbing 
interest that they inspire would still remain intact. In 
such a play as the Midsummer Night’s Dream, there is 
no attempt at plot or story; it is merely a dream-medley 
of phantom shapes, graceful and grotesque shadows, that come 
and dance and disappear. In such a tragedy as Romeo and 
Juliet, who cares in the least for the story, for the quarrel of 
Montagues and Capulets, or for anything but that wonderful 
picture of the passion of love? The catastrophe here would 
be ridiculous if our interest had followed the plot, instead of 
being blindly fixed upon the chief two figures. Seen from the 
point of view of the plot, there would be few stories more 
absurd than that exquisite summer idyll, As You Like It. In 
fact, Shakespeare was careless of plot or story,—his strength 
lay elsewhere than in the careful compiling of exciting and 
probable narrative; and his strength was so great, so over- 
whelming in its force and exuberance of vitulity, that he 
could well afford to dispense with such considerations as the 
originality of conception or the inherent probability of his 
stories. Moreover, the drama of the day was very little con- 
cerned with story-telling; neither Greene nor Chapman was 
distinguished by the construction of his plots; Marlowe 
and Jonson were far more occupied in making one central 
character stand out clear, than in surrounding him with in- 
teresting circumstance and adventure. One thing, however, 


may be noticed with regard to the story which Shakespeare 
borrows or adapts to his own uses fora play,—that he treats it 
with the same reckless prodigality that he does everything else. 
The same profuse and exuberant imagination that pours forth 
such a wealth of imagery, and heaps metaphor upon metaphor, 
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cannot content itself with one single main idea, but must 
double and quadruple it and show the same idea working out 
beside it in a different line, and under different circumstances. 
Take, for example, the play of King Lear : the main idea is 
that of a foolish and erring father, who is terribly punished 
for his unwisdom in the treatment of his children. This 
prodigal imagination is not content with one ungrateful 
child; he must have two, marry them to husbands that are 
absolutely unlike each other, and play them off against each 
other, as well as against the dutiful daughter. Then he 
must have another unwise father as well, Gloucester, and 
give him two sons, one dutiful and the other not. Thus 
he can display the folly of old age under two different 
aspects at once, and show an example of every kind of filial 
ingratitude. Just as in The Merry Wives of Windsor, Falstaff 
pursues two women at once, and we have the contrast of the 
two husbands, while Anne Page is provided with three lovers; 
or in The Comedy of Errors, where the twin-brothers must 
needs have twin-servants. This fertility of invention does not 
extend from the characters to the plot; it supplies but few new 
incidents, and while it gives greater scope for the contrast of 
different characters, it hampers the action of the play and robs 
the story of its probability. Yet no one would for an instant 
regret the result, or wish that it were otherwise; it is better 
to possess an irregular string of diamonds than the most 
symmetrical necklace of paste. 

But to return to Mr. Ransome. He makes a very careful 
effort to follow the story of the play, step by step, without 
looking forward, and to explain the attitude and actions of 
each character as the plot unfolds. Now, the actual life of 
nearly every man is made up of contradictions, and Shake- 
speare, who “held as ’twere the mirror up to Nature,” 
described that life as he saw it. His characters are not like 
those of Calderon, for instance, who, like puppets, move from 
scene to scene with the the most stately consistency ; they are 
real men and women. To understand them rightly, we must 
wait for the end, and look upon them as separate wholes. Mr. 
Ransome has selected eight of the plays to try his method on, 
and succeeds indifferently well. He has been fairly judicious 
in his choice; but even so his system would soon fail were 
he not assisted by knowledge otherwise acquired. It would 
be hardly fair to criticise his treatment of Hamlet ; the mass 
of Hamlet literature is so enormous, and has left its confusion 
of meaning so much worse confounded, that it is very difficult 
for anybody to give a clear and unbiassed account of his 
reading of it. He is far more successful in his account of 
Julius Cxsar and Coriolanus. Nor would it be fair to criticise 
Mr. Ransome’s literary style; his book is made up of lectures 
that he has delivered elsewhere, and makes no pretence of 
literary excellence. One can only say that, as far as he goes, 
he shows a painstaking and intelligent appreciation of his 
author; and that, if any kind of “child’s guide” is needed 
for the study of Shakespeare, his method has at least the 
advantage of being the most simple and direct. 





MR. LATHAM ON THE TRAINING OF THE 
APOSTLES.* 

THE idea that the Apostles, throughout their intercourse with 
our Lord, were dealt with in such a manner as should prepare 
them for their special work, is not a new one. But Mr. 
Latham, in Pastor Pastorum, has illustrated this idea with a 
fullness and a freshness of treatment which it has never before 
received. He may be congratulated on having produced a 
really interesting book, full of instruction for young 
readers of the New Testament, and from which the veteran 
student can hardly fail to derive with pleasure some new im- 
pressions. He has approached his subject as one who has 
both practised and studied the art of education, and he writes 
in the unambitions but telling style of a lecturer who has 
lessons to teach, and wishes to teach them effectively. 

Mr. Latham very justly sees our Lord’s schooling of his 
Apostles or envoys quite as much in what he refrained from 
doing as in what he did. And perhaps the book is most 
original in the inferences as to our Lord’s purpose and method 
which it draws from what he did not do. So far as the 
Apostles are concerned, Mr. Latham’s object is to show how 
they were changed from the men brought before us in the 





* Pastor Pastorum; or, the Schooling of the Apostles by Owr Lord. By Rev. 
Ban, a MA., Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Cambridge: Deighton, 
ell, and Co, 





Gospels to the men whom we see in the Acts. But our Lord’s 
policy in the preparation of the Apostles widens inevitably 
into the general policy of his career, and Mr. Latham’s 
exposition covers a larger ground than his title promises. 
He even deals in a sagacious unaffected manner with such 
theological problems as the freedom of the will, the existence 
of evil, and the nature of revelation. There is one principle 
to which he gives many applications,—that it is the Divine 
purpose not to make man a machine, but to train him into 
free personal life. He shows our Lord keeping this purpose 
in view with regard to mankind in general, as well as in the 
schooling of the Apostles. He sees it illustrated in the 
documents which tell us all we know of the Apostles and 
their Master. If Christ left nothing written of his own, this 
was probably to guard us from slavish worship of written 
words :— 

“When matter has come down by oral tradition, men can 
hardly worship the letter of it. We possess only brief memoirs 
collected by men, the dates and history of the composition of 
which are far from certain, so that room is left for criticism 
and judgment...... Men may without irreverence raise the 
question, whether the narrator had rightly understood Christ’s 
sayings, and properly connected them with the circumstances out 
of which they arose. Our Lord, in Galilee at any rate, spoke 
Aramaic, and we have merely the Greek ; we have only f ents 
of his teaching; we possess different versions, agreeing indeed in 
essentials, but with such differences that we are forced to admit 
in the writers a human possibility of error. We have our Lord’s 
words, it is true, but not in the order, or in the connection, in 
which they were spoken. There is not only room for human 
judgment but a necessity for it. Hence the form in which our 
Lord’s utterances have come down to us is suited tothe plan which 
seems to run through all our Lord’s teaching ; it calls for the free 
play of the human mind, and leaves room for the admission of a 
certain choice as to what we accept as revealed truth. It is true 
that some divines have endeavoured to do what our Lord was 
careful not, to do—they have, by theories of verbal inspiration, 
endeavoured to put our Gospels in the position that actual writings 
of our Lord would have held; and, so far as they have succeeded, 
they have brought about the evils which attended the notions of 
the scribes. But the form in which we have the Gospels does not 
lend itself to such a theory. If men go wrong in this way, they 
have only themselves to blame.” (pp. 14-15.) 

In our Lord’s purpose, as Mr. Latham points out, moral 
compulsion was never to be put upon men’s minds, nothing 
was to be given that would tend to shackle or benumb them. 
Men were invited to believe, not forced to believe; and this 
because, unless the belief were willing, it was not of the kind 
which Christ desired. “ Belief was to grow and not to be 
imposed. It had two elements, a perception of a Divine 
agency at work in the world, and a personal trust in Christ 
who manifested God...... Christ sought only the homage 
of free, loving, human hearts.” (p. 25.) That a principle of 
selection is implied in this method of seeking the faith of 
men, is one of Mr. Latham’s points. He dwells on the law 
“To him that hath shall be given,” as carried out in all the 
divine administration, and in our Lord’s dealings with his 
fellow-countrymen. There is a “survival of the fittest,” he 
holds, in the spiritual world. 

A student who is determined to look at the New Testament 
with his own eyes, and who lets his mind “ play freely about ” 
its difficulties, can hardly escape the fascination of some 
plausible but unsound interpretations. We do not always 
agree with Mr. Latham. Speaking of the words, “Except ye 
see signs and wonders, ye will not believe,” he says: “I think 
it quite probable that the stress should be laid on the word 
SOR a ness The nobleman cannot believe that the cure will 
take place unless it is wrought before his eyes.” But if he 
looks at the original, Eady «a onesie xcel tépata fdnre, he will 
admit that the collocation, and the word rtépara, “ prodigies,” 
exclude that interpretation. The Parable of the Unjust 
Steward, he observes, is addressed to “ the disciples,” 
who had no money; and therefore, he says, it cannot 
be intended to teach a good use of money. The lesson 
of it, he suggests, is that ecclesiastical administrators 
were to imitate the indulgent liberality of the steward, 
and not be too harsh and exacting in religious matters. In 
the use of their regulative powers (represented by the mammon 
of unrighteousness), they are to be considerate and sympatheti:» 
so as to make friends for the heavenly world. We doubt whether 
Mr. Latham will persuade many of his readers to adopt this 
view, which seems to us the more unacceptable as we are not 
dissatisfied with the interpretation that the best use of money 
is to make true friends. 


Mr. Latham’s pithy style lends itself readily to quotation, 
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and the following extracts are only specimens of the thoughtful 
sayings which occur abundantly in this volume :— 


“ What, except his followers, did our Lord leave behind as the 
visible outcome of his work ?” (p. 3.) 

“The Apostles were singularly literal-minded men...... We 
see no exaggeration in them, no wild fervour, nothing that belongs 
to the religious fanatic.” (pp. 7-8.) 

“When writings are set before us, and we are told, ‘ All truth 
lies there, look no further,” then our ingenuity is diverted to 
extract diversities of meanings from the given words.” (p. 13.) 

“ The scribes looked on their Law as a conveyancer on a deed: 
they were bound by the letter; and this led them to regard the 
Almighty as One dealing with men under the terms of a contract.” 


(p. 14.) 

In the present day, people do not ask for signs from heaven, 
or that men should rise from the dead; but the same spirit shows 
itself in the same way. The corresponding demand is, ‘ Give us 
an undeniable philosophical proof of the truth of Christianity.’ ” 
(pp. 63-64.) 

“Tf we had an oracle declaring future events, all human enter- 
prise would perish,—for enterprise rests on hope and fear.” (p. 66.) 

«When men begin to take sides, their minds cannot lie torpid : 
evil passion and selfishness mix with their doings, no doubt; but 
in the storm and stress, men get to the bottom of their own hearts 
and find out their true selves; and men’s truest selves were 
wanted by Christ.” (p. 82.) 

“ The knowledge of this insight of their Master into their hearts 
played a large part in the Apostles’ schooling. They were 
habituated by means of it to feel that their hearts were known, 
and this habit became so much a part of themselves, that when 
Christ had left the world they could realise to themselves that 
they were under his eye still.” (p. 110.) 

“When sect strives with sect, and they would decide the contest 
for superiority by counting heads, they are both in a way to fall 
down and worship the Spirit of the world.” (p. 173.) 

*Gleams of gladness in our Lord’s career come rarely, and his 
joy is always for others’ sake. It is not for himself, not even for 
the cause, that he rejoices,—that cause would surely triumph in 
its own time,—but his joy is that he beholds a successful and 
glorious career opening before his fellow-labourers, the few friends 
at his side...... It would seem that.such happiness as our 
Lord found on earth came from marking the affectionate fidelity 
of the Apostles and their growth in favour with God. (pp. 177-78.) 

“To kindle enthusiasm among a mass of men, you must have a 
person or a name. A cause is best embodied in an actual claimant 
standing before men’s eyes ;: but failing this, they will often rally 
toa name that they know. ..... It was reserved for the Apostles 
to draw men over to the Faith; and they were given the advan- 
tage which Jesus was content to forego. They could put forward 
a personal claimant for the loyalty of men: they had Cbrist’s 
story to tell and Christ’s name for a watchword, and they won 
men for the Kingdom of Heaven by gaining their homage for the 
Son of Man.” (pp. 184-85.) 

“Reverence for great men whom we have known, and the power 
of appreciating them, grow during absence...... First they 
learnt to love the Master whom they saw by their side; next, by 
thinking of him while he was away, they learned how much they 
loved him, and became aware that their affection for him had in 
it something different from the common aifections they knew.” 
(pp. 186-87.) 

The shrewdness which we may often notice first in Mr. 
Latham’s observations is combined with a simple straight- 
forward sincerity, and with a reverence which does not fail to 
recognise the highest features of Christ’s character and 

.teaching. We anticipate that his book will win for him the 
respect and gratitude of many readers. 





TRIAL BY DUEL.* 
Mr. NEILSON, by putting together all that can be gathered from 
English and Scottish history of that extraordinary perversion 
of law, the ordeal of battle, has produced an amusing and in- 
teresting book. It is satisfactory to find that this pernicious 
invention was not due to “our Saxon forefathers,” but to those 
who “came over” with the Conqueror. To settle questions 
of right and law arising between members of the same 
society by fighting, is natural enough to a gang of robbers, 
but is wholly unnatural to a nation or tribe which is 
held together by some stronger tie than community of 
plunder. The Greeks of Homer, like the nations of 
to-day, asserted their rights in international or intertribal 
quarrels by force of arms; but they would have regarded 
the settlement of disputes between neighbours of the 
same tribe by battle as the suggestion of a maniac. The 
shield of Achilles shows them resorting to arbitration 
and legal decision, not to duels. It was only a mixed 
multitude, like that which accompanied William the 
Bastard, governed by nothing but greed and supersti- 











* Trial by Combat. By George Neilson, Glasgow: William Hodge and Co. 





tion, that. would have adopted battle as a “legal” method 
of settling disputed titles, and have thought, or pretended 
to think, that God would show the right in a tria} 
of strength. It is significant that as soon as the native 
English showed signs of revival under Henry I., the first 
thing they did was to object to this irrational method of 
settling disputes; and when the City of London got from 
Henry the County of Middlesex “in ferm,” and the right of 
appointing the Sheriff of Middlesex, they got at the same time 
freedom from the tax of Danegeld, and the concession, “ Nullus 
eorum faciat bellum,”’—‘ Let none of them make war,”—i,¢,, 
have to fight a duel to assert his civil rights, or clear himself 
of a criminal charge. 

The “wager of battle,” by which is meant, not fighting a 
battle, but giving a “ gage” or pledge or undertaking to fight 
a duel to settle a legal issue, was, according to Bishop Stubbs, 
“one from which the English recoiled as an instrument 
associated with tyranny, if not devised for the purposes of 
tyrants.” It was finally abolished in civil matters in the 
reign of Henry II. But in criminal cases, the fines connected 
with it brought profit to the Orown, and it therefore re- 
mained, and, indeed, actually lingered on until abolished by 
statute in 1819, after the celebrated case of “ Ashford v. 
Thornton.” 

The methods of the legal battle were as brutal as its principle. 
A day was set for it to take place, so that everybody might 
enjoy the sport. King John was especially given, as might be 
expected, to directing these “trials” to take place before the 
King himself,—lists were erected, and the battle began at dawn, 
to endure till sunset, if need be. The combatants fought in 
their shirts, bare-legged and bare-headed, and with shaven 
heads. Their weapon of defence was a wooden rectangular 
surface-curved shield; their weapon of offence, a staff tipped 
with a ram’s horn, or in later times, with an iron point of 
the same shape. The staff was generally broken before 
the combat had lasted very long, and then the combatants 
betook themselves to Nature’s weapons, strangling each other 
with their hands, gouging out each other’s eyes with their 
thumbs, scratching, kicking, biting. The reason for shaving 
the head, partly perhaps superstitious, was also in part to 
prevent giving a handle to the enemy in the hair. There isa 
well-known story of how Leicester obtained its charter dis- 
establishing the legal duel. It is told in the reign of Henry 
III.—the incident happened in the reign of Henry I—and is 
perhaps mythical. It relates how two kinsmen were fighting 
onan issue as to ownership of a piece of land :—* They fought 
from the first to the ninth hour, each conquering by turns. 
Then one of them fleeing from the other till he came toa 
cértain little pit, as he stood on the brink of the pit and was 
about to fall therein, his kinsman said to him, ‘ Take care of 
the pit; turn back lest thou fall into it.’ Thereat so much 
clamour and noise was made by the bystanders that 
the Earl heard these clamours in the castle.” He was told the 
cause. “Then the townsmen, being moved by pity, made a 
covenant with the Earl to give him 3d. yearly for each house 
in the High Street that had a gabel, on condition that he 
should grant that the 24 jurors who were in Leicester 
from ancient times should from that time forward, discuss 
and decide all pleas they might have amongst themselves.” 
The worst of it for the poor Saxon was that the rich Norman 
lord or monk had his hired champion, while the poor man had 
to fight in person or by his son, unless he could plead age or 
“ mayhem,”’—i.e., that he was maimed by broken bones, the 
loss of a limb, or of the “front teeth,” for “teeth of that 
kind help greatly to victory.” Thus, Bishop Swinefield in 
1289 kept a hired champion, at a retaining-fee of 6s. 8d. a 
year. A deed of 1258 is preserved, in which “ Henry of Fern- 
burey, called the Marshal,” is appointed champion of the 
Abbot of Glastonbury against the Bishop of Bath for thirty 
marks,—ten marks down, five on being shaven for duel, the 
rest to be paid on day of duel if he struck a stroke. In 1355, 
the Bishop of Salisbury’s champion is reported in the Law 
Reports to have had defaults in his harness, the default being 
that he had several rolls of charms and prayers sewn into his 
coat. But worse than the hired champion was the convicted 
felon turned King’s evidence, and receiving a fixed salary as 
an “approver,” or prover of other people’s crimes, by charging 
them with treason or felony, and forcing them thus to the duel. 
It was small consolation to the innocent citizen thus put in 
peril that if the approver lost he was hung, because the 
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accused also was hung if he lost. The approver gave rise to 
the best story in the book, an account of a judicial duel at 
Winchester in 1456, as related by one Gregory, a Lord Mayor 
of London. A thief named Whithorn was imprisoned at 
Winchester, and to save his life turned approver at a stipend 
of a halfpenny a day. For three years he pursued his trade, 
and several persons were hanged on his accusation. One 
Fisher, appealed of felony, accepted the duel to prove his 
innocence, and though he was told that even if he slew “the 
fals peler,” he would be hanged “by soo moche that he hath 
j-slayne the kyngys prover,” while if he was slain, his body 
would be denied Christian burial as a suicide, and the “ peler” 
would have twopence a day instead of a halfpenny, he deter- 
mined to go through with it. At the very first blow the 
defendant broke his staff, whereon after one blow the appealer’s 
staff was taken away :— 

«Then they fought with their fists and rested, and fought again 
and rested again, andthen...... ‘they wente togedyr by the 
neckys.’ With their teeth ...... their leathern coats and the 
flesh beneath were all ‘to-rente,’ and ‘the fals peler caste that 
meke innocent down to the grownde.’ But in the deadly wrestle 
more by hap than strength ‘that innocent recoveryd upon his 
kneys and toke that fals peler by the nose with hys tethe and put 
hys thombe in hys yee that the peler cryde owte and prayde hym 


> 


of marcy, for he was fals unto God and untohym.’ So...... 
the judge pronounced sentence upon the approver, ‘and thenn he 
was confessyd ande hanggyd of whos soule God have marcy 
Amen.’” 

Even the duels of knights and other distinguished persons, 
though fought on horseback and with arms and armour, 
ended in equally bestial fashion. It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, that after the aristocracy had cut themselves to 
pieces in the Wars of the Roses, the good sense of the English 
nation prevailed, and trial by jury supplanted trial by battle 
in the determination of treasons and felonies, as well as in civil 
causes. 





AN EXAMINER UPON EXAMINATIONS.* 

Iv was a good thought of the Linacre Professor, whose recent 
election shows that Oxford knows when to be generous as well 
as wise, to rescue these essays from the semi-oblivion of 
periodical literature. With one exception, they deal with 
biological subjects, and while not so technical as to deter the 
ordinary reader who takes any interest in natural science, 
they may fairly claim to be recognised by the specialist as 
forming a distinct contribution to the advancement of learning. 
The opening essay, on “ Degeneration,” is, in some respects, the 
most important of the series, leading as it does to conclusions 
of the highest significance for the welfare of mankind. Its object 
is to show that the Darwinian theory by no means necessarily 
involves morphological progression. The lower places in the 
economy of Nature have to be filled as well as the higher, and 
a retrogression of structure is thus often brought about 
through the survival of the fittest,—not the fittest absolutely, 
but relatively to surrounding conditions and opportunities of 
existence. The most striking illustration, perhaps, of this at 
first sight singular action of the principle of selection, is to be 
found in the case of the common sea-squirts, or ascidians. 

The freely-swimming ascidian larva is, in fact, a vertebrate 
organism, as the comparative figures of tadpole and ascidian 
given by Professor Lankester showat a glance. After a time, 
it fixes itself by its head to a stone, loses its vertebral 
character, and becomes an immobile, bag-shaped creature, with 
a very simple structure. The lesson to be learned from facts 
like these is that mankind too is subject to degenerative 
retrogression, and the Professor tells us that “possibly we 
are all drifting, tending to the condition of intellectual 
Barnacles or Ascidians.” The only safeguard is so to 
order the institutions of a people that there may be as 
few as possible of the lower places in its economy, for such 
lower places as may exist will assuredly be filled under 
the operation of selection, which is an incessant and inde- 
structible, but within certain limits, manageable agency, by 
lower forms of humanity. At the same time, care must be 
taken to make due allowances for those antecedents and con- 
comitants of national life, past history, and accidents of soil, 
climate, geographical position, and political environment that 
can neither be modified nor removed,—a necessity which 
renders many of the comprehensive formulas constituting the 
stock-in-trade of political and social agitators, both futile and 
injurious. 





* The Advancement of Science: Occasional Essays and Addresses. By E. Ray 
Lankester, M.A., LL.D.,, F.R.S, London: Macmillan and Co. 1890. 





Among the remaining essays and lectures’fon biological 
subjects contained in this volume, we can only call attention 
to those on “ Centenarianism ” and “ Heredity,” which should 
be read in conjunction with Weismann’s theories recently 
reviewed in these columns, and to an interesting paper on “The 
Relations of the State to Biology,” in which it is quite pro- 
perly urged that such a science as biology has strong claims 
upon public support. Itis a science of which the pursuit is 
unremunerative to the individual, yet in many ways, indirect 
rather than direct, of the highest importance to society. 
The revolution which Darwinism is effecting in many branches 
of buman inquiry markedly illustrates the kind of service 
biologists may render. 

The essay on “ Examinations,” to which we have already 
adverted, can scarcely be said to tend to the advancement of 
science. In it Professor Lankester states his general agreement 
with the diatribe fulminated a couple of years ago against 
the whole system of examinations, which, however, he was 
unable to sign, on account of the indiscriminate nature of the 
attack. To pass examinations, indeed, Professor Lankester 
is not opposed, if only the standard be thrown down low enough, 
and no distinctions are associated with them. They must, in 
addition, be conducted by the teachers of the candidates,—a 
principle of great importance just now, as upon it has been 
based an agitation for the reorganisation of the University of 
London, which appears likely to be successful, though quite 
recently the principle itself seems to have been abandoned. 
A biologist should know human nature better than to imagine 
that teachers, on the whole, would teach well upon the mere 
stimulus of their own criticism of their own work, or that 
students would overcome the laziness natural to man, and 
especially to boys, in the absence both of compulsion and emu- 
lation. That the very opposite system to that advocated in the 
essay is in principle the right one, there can be no manner of 
doubt, and its imperfections in practice must be ascribed 
to the fact that the science of education has hardly got 
beyond the empirical stage. To the enormous majority of 
students and teachers alike, examinations which apply tests 
as high rather than as low as compatible with the public weal, 
and do not lack the competitive element, are indispensable; 
they oblige the latter to teach up to a standard which is neither 
stationary nor retrograde, but progressive; and in compelling 
the former to exert themselves up to a reasonable limit in 
acquiring definite and accurate knowledge, frequently bring 
out unsuspected capacities and activities. Like other good 
things, however, the principle of competition may be abused, 
and no doubt is abused in many ways, especially, as Professor 
Lankester points out, in relation to scholarships at the great 
Public Schools and at the older Universities: 

Professor Lankester has been during ten years an examiner 
at the University of London, whose system of examination he 
nevertheless believes to be injurious, both positively and 
relatively to other systems. Now, is the University a failure in 
any reasonable sense of the expression, as it ought to be if the 
new principle be the true one? On that principle, the dis- 
tinguished graduates selected by a bad system should be dis- 
tinguished graduates and nothing more. But, as a matter of 
fact, the distinguished graduates of London, with a few ex- 
ceptions, susceptible doubtless of a satisfactory explanation, 
have fully justified their earlier laurels by their after-careers. 
A glance at any calendar of the University will prove the 
truth of this statement, and judging by its fruits—the only 
test applicable in the present condition of educational science 
—the University system, if injurious at all, is so only in the 
sense of being less good than the best. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


OF the many articles that appear in this month’s magazines 
on the subject of the late Cardinal Newman, certainly the 
most interesting is that contributed to the Contemporary 
Review by Mr. Wilfrid Meynell. Probably because, as writing 
from within the fold of the Roman Catholic Church, he can 
treat of his subject with greater directness and freedom. Of 
Newman’s early life he gives but a very brief sketch, chiefly 
derived from the pages of Mr. Mozley ; interesting, as showing 
a certain -similarity of surroundings between him and 
Cardinal Manning, and as illustrating the old saying that 
no man is a prophet in his own country, or held in great 
honour by his own people. Although Mr. Meynell is 
quite ready to acknowledge the generous outburst of 
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praise and eulogy that was prompted by the death of 
one of the greatest and most saintly men of our time, he 
seems to us to be a little disposed to resent it. He does not 
question the genuineness of the feeling that inspired it, but 
he rather appears to ask why an admiration and sympathy 
that went so far did not go yet farther——Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling continues to enlighten “Mr. Pagett, M.P.,” as to the 
real state of affairs in India, and the utter ignorance of the 
travelled politician. For we imagine that it must be the 
same “Mr. Pagett, M.P.,” to whom belong those delightful 
verses in the “ Departmental Ditties.” This time he is in- 
structed in prose, and made to understand bow vain and empty 
a thing is the talk of a National Congress movement in India. 
——Mr. Freeman contributes a most interesting article on the 
subject of the old Phoenician city of Carthage, and draws a very 
curious and suggestive parallel between the position of Carthage 
in relation to her dependencies on the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, and that of England with her possessions scattered over 
all the world, a parallel which, fortunately for the latter, will 
not beara very close examination. It is curiotis, however, that 
Carthage, once the most powerful maritime community in the 
world, and occupying a position in the world’s history not only 
extraordinary but unique, should have attracted so little atten- 
tion from historians. The life and surroundings of Hamilcar, 
that so fired the imagination of Gustave Flaubert, well merit to 
be rescued from obscurity by a more sober and prosaic writer. 
—Mr. Rae supplements former contributions on the subject 
of “State Socialism and Social Reform,” the former of 
which he shortly describes as “ aiming at the progressive 
nationalisation of industries with a view to the progressive 
equalisation of incomes.” He reviews such attempts towards 
State Socialism as may be found in foreign countries, especially 
in the United States, and shows that, as a rule, joint-stock 
management of enterprise is less profitable to all concerned 
than private management, and that State management is even 
worse. From the report of the “Massachusetts Labour 
Bureau” for 1878, he quotes some figures which are worth 
repeating :— 

“‘There were then (in 1878) in the Commonwealth of Massa- 

chusetts, 10,395 private manufacturing establishments, employing 
in all 166,588 persons, and 520 joint-stock manufacturing estab- 
lishments, employing 101,337 persons; and the private establish- 
ments, while they paid a much higher average rate of wages than 
the joint-stock, produced at the same time not far from twice as 
much from the capital invested. The average wages per head in 
the private establishments was 47437 dollars a year, and in the 
joint-stock was 383°47 dollars a year; while the produce per dollar 
of capital was 2°58 dollars’ worth in the private, and 1:37 dollars’ 
worth in the joint-stock.” 
Unfortunately, the promoters of State Socialism do not care 
to learn from the example of other countries, or they might 
find there even more important lessons than the one which 
Mr. Rae attempts to teach them.——Under the title of 
“ Argentine Filibusterers,’ Mr. W. R. Lawson gives an excel- 
lent and vigorous account of the causes of recent troubles in 
that country. Mr. Symonds treats of “ The Dantesque and 
Platonic Ideals of Love.” Dante’s love of Beatrice was to him 
a sacred and holy thing, and as it appears in the same light 
to us, we emphatically do not like the company into which Mr. 
Symonds has introduced it, nor his comments thereon. 


The Nineteenth Century is faithful to ex-Serjeant Palmer, 
whose testimony as to Tel-el-Kebir occurrences was rather 
rudely questioned the other day. He now discusses “ The 
Wrongs of the Private Soldier.” The wrongs really rather 
partake of the nature of small irritations than actual hard- 
ships, though, no doubt, there are many such wrongs that can 
be and ought to be remedied. Why does not some one 
say a word now on behalf of the officers, who mulct them- 
selves every year of no small sum for the better comfort and 
recreation of their men?——Prince Kropotkin shows how 
mutual aid is as much a law of nature among animals as 
mutual struggle, and tells some interesting stories of the good 
faith of birds towards each other.——In “ How Art Kavanagh 
fought Richard the King,” Miss Lawless gives us another of 
her vivid sketches of Irish history ——“ Behind the Scenes in 
English Politics,” by the late Mr. Nassau Senior, only shows 
that very little and very unreliable information is to be 
picked up there-——A proposal for the construction of a 
national safe, to the end that it may contain the treasures 
of this century, and be “A Pompeii for the Twenty-ninth 
Century,” is Mr. Frederic Harrison’s contribution. His 
idea is to pack in each century, in air-tight vaults under 











Stonehenge, the notable things and books of each century, 
It is a pleasing fantasy, but a thousand years hence men may 
be overburdened with the materials of knowledge. A simpler 
plan would be to issue an official Annual Register, describing 
everything, indexing everything of importance, and recording 
where everything is——Mr. Wilde, writing “On Criticism,» 
has strung together a series of laboured paradoxes, laboriously 
constructed by the inversion of familiar copy-book maxims. 
——Mr. Maurice Hewlett contributes a charming paper on 
“ A Medieval Popular Preacher.” Brother Bozon, one of the 
Franciscan Friars who landed in England in 1226, seems ta 
have been a preacher of no mean power and imagination, 
Some of the stories with which he illustrated and enliveneg 
his sermons are delightful, even if perhaps in some cases a 
little vulgar. But one story at least we cannot refrain from 
quoting :— 

“ A little child came upon a figure of our Lady standing in a 
minster, holding her Child in her arms. And taking it to bealive, 
the child offered Him of the bread which he heldinhishand. And 
when he saw that He would not take it, he began to cry softly to 
himself and say: ‘ Little companion, share with me for the love 
of God.” Hereupon a voice answered from out the image, and 
said : ‘ Little companion, now I may not eat with thee, but soon 
thou shalt come to Me to eat and to play and to rest.’ And after- 
wards, on the third day, some neighbours heard the voice and 
asked what it might mean ; and the child told them that his Play- 
mate had said that He would come and play with him. And 
presently the child fell sick, and died three days afterwards.” 
There is a tender touch of pathos in the description of the 
little child crying softly at his rejected charity, that is strange 
in a wandering friar.——Sir J. Pope Hennessy is still exercised 
in his mind as to the question, “Is Central Africa worth 
having?” Mr. Dicey answers the question in a more practical 
way when he expresses a fear that our new possessions may 
induce us to throw away the substance for the shadow, and 
neglect our more important interests in Egypt and the 
Transvaal. 

The Fortnightly Review contains little of much interest 
to the general reader. Mr. Barrie, in “ Pro Bono Publico,” 
contributes a most amusing skit on the subject of the prevalent 
mania for biographies and reminiscences. His supposed 
Society is to supply reminiscences at a moderate rate to 
intending autobiographists. Judging from the specimens 
given and the prices affixed to them, we can only say that 
they are extremely cheap, and infinitely superior to the more 
genuine article. Neither Mr. Mallock in his account of Dr. 
Hettinger, nor Mr. Wallace on “Human Selection,” has 
anything very striking to say——Mr. Lanin, on “Sexual 
Morality in Russia,” or rather, we should say, on the want of 
it, gives an account of a disagreeable phase of Russian life 
which produces a preposterously exaggerated effect. England 
or America might be shown to be grossly immoral, if all local 
immoralities were brought together in one repulsive picture. 
——From Professor Dowden we have the account of “ Goethe’s 
Last Days” given by Dr. Weissenborn and the architect 
Coudray. In one of his conversations with his latest visitors, 
Goethe gives a prophetic opinion on French literature that is 
worth quoting :— 

«Victor Hugo,’ said Goethe, ‘possesses remarkable gifts; 
without doubt he has renewed and quickened French poetry, but 
one cannot help fearing that if not he himself, yet his pupils and 
followers may go too far in the course they have ventured to 
pursue. The French nation is the nation of extremes; it knows 
moderation in nothing. Endowed with great moral and physical 
strength, the French people might lift the world, if they could 
only find the centre; but they never seem to know that if one 
would lift great weights, one must find the middle point. It is 
the only people on earth in whose history we can find the night 
of St. Bartholomew and the Feast of Reason, the despotism of 
Louis XIV. and the orgies of the sansculottes, and almost in the: 
same year the capture of Moscow and the capitulation of Paris. 
Accordingly, we cannot but fear that in literature also, after the 
despotism of Boileau, licentiousness and the repudiation of all 
law may follow.’ ” 

What would Goethe have said, could he have seen M. Zola 
striving to wear the giant’s robe that fell from Victor Hugo’s 
shoulders ? 

The most important contribution to the National Review is 
that of Mr. W. H. Wilkins, who deals with that difficult. 
subject, “The Immigration of Destitute Foreigners,” in a 
very temperate and well-reasoned article. He repeats the 
evidence that was laid before the Sweating Committee to the 
effect that on the same day that five hundred young English- 
men sailed from London as emigrants, seven hundred 
foreigners came in as immigrants. According to a calcula~ 
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i by the Labour Correspondent of the Board of 
tag of ie twenty thousand tailors in the East End, 
fifteen thousand are foreigners—that is, persons not born 
in England—and of the remaining five thousand, nearly 
all are Jews born in England, who would generally be 
described as foreigners also. ‘There are very few English 
engaged in the trade at all; they have all been driven out 
by Jews; and of the few that remain, most are women. 
It would appear that during spring, summer, and autumn, 
some two hundred of these destitute aliens arrive every 
week at Tilbury alone, and pour into East London. The 
horrors of the sweater’s market where these poor creatures 
are hired, and of the life that they passively submit to, must 
be well known to those who followed some of the evidence 
before the Sweating Committee. Hull, Grimsby, and South- 
ampton receive their quota also, and as fast as emigration 
goes out, the very scum of immigration floods in. English 
workmen can no more compete with these people than they 
can compete with the horses that drag our carts. Mr. Wilkins 
suggests the establishment of a Society which will aim at dis- 
couraging this immigration by the systematic insertion of 
advertisements and warnings in Russian, Polish, or Roumanian 
papers. But there are too many well-meaning and futile 
Societies already; and, moreover, these immigrants do not read 
the papers themselves, being induced to come here, for the 
most part, by agents who foster the sweating system for reasons 
of their own. The permanent difficulty will remain, that these 
poor folk all work, and never come on the rates. They expel 
English workmen from certain trades; but then, is not that 
really a relief to English workmen P——Mr. Davies exposes, 
in “Electoral Blackmailing,” the latest form of bribery and 
corruption——Mr. Samuel Kennedy does his best to weaken 
our faith in Count Mattei by a singularly weak and ill-con- 
sidered defence of the Count’s system of curing cancer. 

The New Review offers a very varied programme. The 
Queen of Roumania contributes some graceful verses. Mr. 
Monro tells “The Story of Police Pensions,” and seems 
moderately content with the last result of the Police Bill. 
Sir Charles Dilke adds a third part to his “ Radical Pro- 
gramme,” this time discussing taxation, the universal suffrage 
of both men and women, and the reform of the House of 
Commons by payment of Members and diminution in their 
number. 

Blackwood’s Magazine contains an excellent short story from 
A. Conan Doyle, “A Physiologist’s Wife,” a rather pathetic 
little tragedy or comedy, or both.—Mr. Wilfred Pollock gives 
an ingenuous account of a disappointment in treasure-seeking. 
—“ As You Like It & ?Américaine” raises the first note of 
disapprobation that we have heard as to Miss Rehan’s per- 
formance in that play. It is a very fair and honest piece of 
criticism, and with very much of it we are inclined to agree. 
But faulty though Miss Rehan’s conception of the character 
undoubtedly was, the qualities of life and fire that she dis- 
played still seem to us to atone for very many more serious 
shortcomings. 

















CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_>——_ 

Notes on American Schools and Colleges. By J. G. Fitch. (Mac- 
millan and Co.)—Mr. Fitch, who knows as much as any man 
about elementary education in England, made a tour of inspection 
in the States; in this volume he records his experiences, giving 
them frequently in the form of a comparison between American 
and English systems and results. In his introduction he refutes 
with signal success an extraordinary statement made by Dr. E. 
H. Hall to the effect that Massachusetts, with less than two 
million people, spent on education more than a third of what 
Great Britain spent on her thirty-five millions; the figures being 
£1,200,000 to £3,400,000. The real facts are very different. 
First, the British expenditure must be raised, by putting in 
parents’ payments, rates, subscriptions, &c., to £7,000,000; and, 
second, it refers to primary schools only. The Massachusetts figures 
represent the whole cost of higher, intermediate, and elementary 
education. On the whole, Mr. Fitch, while quite receptive of new 
ideas, appreciative of all that is being done in the States, and 
speaking very highly of the intense interest which the Americans 
take in education, does not think that, after all, they manage 
things much better over there. ‘I have not the least reason to 
believe that American boys and girls are more soundly taught, 
or are provided with a better intellectual outfit for the business 
and duties of life, than English children of the same age, who are 





brought up in a good elementary school.” That sums up the 
whole matter. At the same time, there is much to be learnt from 
American ways. The patriotic pride which every child learns to 
feel is an admirable feature, which might with great advantage 
be introduced here. The School Superintendent would be a useful 
officer to introduce, especially as here he would not be hampered 
by the political necessities which he has to reckon with there. 
One great thing that the States need is the Civil Servant, whether 
employed by the Federal Government or the State, who is irre- 
movable quam diw se bene gesserit. The system of bribery by 
publishers, to put the matter plainly, is at work extensively in the 
States. It is not unknown here, but is probably less developed. 
This is a book from which all school-teachers and managers may 
learn much. 


Strange Crimes. By William Westall. (Ward and Downey.)— 
Mr. Westall has used his title in a very vague sense. There is 
generally something strange in connection with the crimes he 
relates, either as to their incidents, or their motives, or their 
punishment. But very few of them are really strange as crimes, 
—i.e., in their motive for the transgression of the law. Indeed, most 
of them are crimes committed for the sake of gain or pleasure, as 
the great majority of all crimes are. One of the strangest, 
perhaps, is the crime, for at that time it was a crime, for which 
Latude suffered so many years’ imprisonment,—namely, the writing 
epigrams on Madame de Pompadour after he had been placed in 
prison for a real crime, the attempt to make money out of her by 
inventing a story that there was a plot to poison her. The 
reckless vanity which induced him and his fellow-prisoner 
more than once to attack her for the mere sake of literary 
revenge, while they were still either in her power, or so 
nearly within it that it was certain she could recover the 
power of torturing them, is a curiosity in its way. One 
would have thought that after suffering so long an imprison- 
ment for a real crime against her, they would hardly have been 
so rash as to write epigrams on her in prison, and send defiances 
to her when they had escaped from prison; but nothing seems 
more certain than the frequent triviality of the motive for which 
very terrible penalties are risked, and for which very atrocious 
crimes are often committed. Perhaps nothing is stranger than 
such crimes as those of the various Brinvilliers, of which we have at 
least two examples in this book, in the story cf Madame Gottfried’s 
crimes and of Mademoiselle Jeanneret’s. That there are persons 
who commit murder for the sake of enjoying the sense of power 
which putting to death a'one gives them in p-rfection, appears to 
be perfectly certain. The book is full of the sort of interest which 
attaches to all bold transgression ; but we aie not sure that books 
of this kind are very wholesome reading. At the same time, Mr. 
Westall includes no stories of a character to pollute the mind. 


Specially Surveyed Roads in Scotland, by G. Rowland Brayshay 
(G. Philip and Son), is a vade mecum for cyclists, which it would 
scarcely be too much to de<c:ibe as indispensable. The pedestrian 
generally is happiest when he is not on a road; the cyclist must 
keep to it, and hence the greatest need for knowing all about it in 
advance. By the help of this volume, he can plan out his journeys 
in advance with the greatest accuracy. Information also is given 
as to inns and, now and then, as to sport. We are sorry to be told 
that the “road over the Grampians is rapidly deteriorating.” In 
the writer’s youth, it was kept up with a care that was deserved, 
one might say, by its admirable engineering. 








[For Publications of the Week, see page 320.] 








DEATH. 
On Sunday, the 31st ult., at 8 Park Lane, Norwich, Sarah Ellen Freeman, the 
wife of James Freeman, and youngest daughter of the late Rev. Joseph Hutton, 
LL.D., in the sixty-first year of her age. 
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OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham, 





Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Ofice—MATLOOK BANK. 


CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 
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NOTICE.—The DECORATIVE CO-OPERATORS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, Limited, 405 OXFORD STREET, W., has been 
Re-registered 


D’OYLY & CO., LimiTED, 
Builders, Painters, Art Decorators, Up- 
holsterers, &c. High-class work carried out in Town 
and Country. M. H. HART, Hon. Secretary. 
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London Office : 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 
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(now in its Tenth Edition), 
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63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 


where he may be consulted personally, FREE OF CHARGE, respecting Spectacles, 
for all forms of defective vision, between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, except 
on Saturdays, when his hours will be from 10 to 12, 


An appointment in writing is desirable in the case of those coming from a distance. 
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AVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.—This College 


is intended for Undergraduates commencing their studies at the Universit; 
somewhat below the ordinary age. The usual age of entrance at Cavendis 
College is 17 years. Scholarships are awarded to Undergraduates of the College 
in the various subjects studied in the University. Special superintendence is 
rovided for the study of Medicine, Law, and Modern Languages. The Entrance 
Roveteaiien for the Michaelmas Term will be held on October 8th. The fee for 
board, lodging, and tuition is £25 for each of the three University terms.—For 
further information, apply to the MASTER. 





S*: GEORGE’S ORAL and CORRESPONDENCE 
CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 


SIXTEENTH SESSION, 1890.91. 


CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES to prepare for the L.L.A. Examinations, 
and to direct Private Reading, open OCTOBER Ist. 

ORAL and CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES of a less advanced nature, to 
prepare for the Local Examinations of Edinburgh, and to give help in Home 
Education, open OCTOBER 8th. 

The Subjects taught include Grammar, Arithmetic, Euclid, Algebra, History, 
Geography, Scripture, Church History, English Composition, English Language 
and Literature, Latin, Greek, French, German, Comparative Philology, Logic, 
Mental and Moral see 9 4 Education, Physiology, Physical Geography, 
Botany, Drawing, History of Art, and Theory of Music. 

Prospectuses from the SECRETARY, St. George’s Classes, 3 and 5 Melville 
Street, Edinburgh. 





A LADY (the widow of a clergyman), living in a small house 

at West Hampstead with her daughter, offers a comfortable HOME 
to a YOUNG LADY. _ She has one living with her who attends Miss Allen 
Olney’s School. Good references.—Mrs. HART, Rev. H. Footman, Nocton 
Vicarage, Lincoln. 


YOUNG FRENCHMAN, aged 21, and well connected, 

who has passed his licence-es-lettres, would be glad to hear of an English 
family—country or seaside preferred—in which he could be received as a guest, 
for a month from the present time, in return for conversation, lessons in French 
and German. First-rate references.—Apply, in the first instance, to W. T. 
ARNOLD (M.A. Oxon.), 75 Nelson Street, Manchester. 








OCTOR, M.B. Oxon., M.R.C.P., wintering in Egypt, would 
be glad to go with PATIENT or FAMILY,—<Address, ‘* MEDICUS,” 9 New 
Street, Wells, Somerset. 





(je COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 
SESSION 1890-91, 


Principat—A, W. WARD, Litt.D., LL.D. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARTS, SCIENCE, AND LAW. 

NMED sce sassansasencdboapasaonesonoed Hulme Prof. JOHN STRACHAN, M.A. 
Greek Test. Crit. . Greenwood Lecturer, Prof. A. 8. WILKINS, 

I an Scnssnk cee Prof, A. 8. WILKINS, M.A., Litt.D., LL.D. 
Comp. Philology ...... Prof, J. STRACHAN, 
Classical Archxology Lecturer, Rev. E. L. HICKS, M.A. 
English Language ... Smith Prof. T. N. TOLLER, M.A, 
English Literature ... 






Lecturer, OLIVER ELTON, M.A. 
Hebrew and Arabic.............. . Lecturer, Rev. L. M. SIMMONS, B.A. 
French Language& Literature Lecturer, VICTOR KASTNER, B.-és-L. 


German Language and Litera-? 7 ooturer, HERMAN HAGER, Ph.D. 


GERD nncncsessosecnsssscerescccesasese 
Prof. T, F. TOUT, M.A. 
‘(Shuttleworth Prof. A. W. WARD, Litt.D., LL.D, 
Logic and Mental and Moral? p,of R, ADAMSON, M.A., LL.D 
Philosophy ...........sssseeeeeeeee 35 sae odes bitte eens 
{EON E Prof. and Cobden Lecturer, J. E. 0, 


NRO. 
a . E, CRAWFORD MUNRO, B.A., LL.M., 


ae icine 4 Reader in Com, Law, T. F. BYRNE, B.A. 
ecrey in Jurisprudence and Roman Law, J.8, 
SEATON, M.A., B.C.L. 
Mathematics (Pure & Applied) Beyer Professor HORACE LAMB, M.A., F.R.S. 
ie oe Prof. ARTHUR SCHUSTER, 
Ss 


n.D., F.R.S. 

(prof. THOS, H. CORE, M.A. 

Civil & Mechan. a Prof. OSBORNE REYNOLDS, M.A., 
Geomet. and Mechan. Drawing L.D., F.R.8. 

Chemistry and Metallurgy Prof. HAROLD B. DIXON, M.A., F.R.S. 
Organic Chemistry ......... Prof. C. SCHORLEMMER, LL.D., F.R.S. - 
Technological Chemistry ...... {Lema in Dyeing, Printing, &c., ERNEST 





History ... 





Political Economy .... 


Physics 









MAN GERIORY..ie.00.s0sssosevseoeveotse - (Lecturer, 6. A. BURGHARDT, Ph.D. 7 
AMAIE i cscecptccciasaccees Oia f D.Se., F.RS. : » MD., MA, 
MUNIN, csi isuickdcivsthsoirexesnevveds Prof. W. C. WILLIAMSON, LL.D., F.R.S. 


Geology and Paleontology ... } Prof. W. BOYD DAWKINS, M.A., F.R,S., F.G.S. 





Physiography _ .....0.0c.sessresseee 
Physiology and Histology.. Brackenbury Prof. WM. STIRLING, M.D., D.Sc 
Freehand Drawing ............... Lecturer, 


Harmony & Mus. Composition Lecturer, HENRY HILES, Mus. Doc. 
With Assistant Lecturers in all the principal subjects. 

The SESSION will be OPENED with an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS by 
the PRINCIPAL on TUESDAY, October 7th, at 11.30a.m. There are two Halls 
of Residence associated with the College. ‘ 

Prospectuses of the several Departments— 

° OLASSES. 
II, DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE. 
Ill, DENTAL DEPARTMENT. 
IV. PHARMACEUTICAL DEPARTMENT, 
V. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN, 
VI. EVENING CLASSES, 
VII. SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, 
—will be forwarded on application to the Registrar. 


HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


ELSIZE COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD (for LADIES), 
43 BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, N.W. (Established 1871). 

Classes for General Education under the teaching and supervision of the Prin- 
cipals, Resident English and Foreign Governesses, a 8 prepared for Uni- 
pont Examinations, &c. Entire charge taken of pupils from India and the 

olonies, 

Professors and Lecturers in attendance :—Religious Knowledge, the Rev. Jas. 
Cornford, M.A., Lecturer at the London College of Divinity; English Language 
and Literature, J. N. Hetherington, Esq., F.R.G.S.; Ancient and Modern History, 
H. E. Malden, Esq., M.A., F.R.Hist.S.; Science, E. K. Campbell, Esq., M.B., 
F.R.C.S.; French, UL. Stiévenard, Esq., F.C.P., Officier de l Académie, Université 
de France, City of London School, and King’s College, London; German, Dr. C. 
A. Reinecke, University of Géttingen and City of London College; Latin and 
Arithmetic, C. W. Cunnington, Esq., A.K.C.; Landscape, Perspective, and Model 





‘Drawing from the Cast and Living Model, in Oil and Water-Colours, Alfred 


Hardy, Esq., Miss Rosenberg; Pianoforte, Walter Macfarren, Esq., R.A.M., 
Walter Fitton, Esq., R.A.M.; Solo-Singing, Choral Singing, R. H. Cummings, 
Esq., R.A.M.; Harp, F. Lockwood, Esq.; Violin, Ellis Roberts, Esq.; Dancing 
and Calisthenics, Mrs, Burch. 

CLASSES REOPEN SEPTEMBER 22nd, 1890.—For terms, references, &c., 
apply to the PRINCIPALS. 


UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on WEDNESDAY, October 1st, 

The Hospital contains 695 beds, of which 500 are in constant occupation. Special 
Classes are held for Students preparing for the Examinations of the University 
of London, and other Higher Examinations, 

APPOINTMENTS.—All Hospital er ep are made strictly in accordance 
with the merits of the Candidates, and without extra payment, 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in SEPTEMBER, 1890.—Two Open Scholar- 
ships in Arts, one of the value of 100 guineas, open to candidates under 20 years 
of age; and one of 50 guineas, open to candidates under 25 years of age. Two 
Open Scholarships in Science, one of the value of 125 guineas, and another of 50 
guineas, open to candidates under 25 years of age. 

PRIZES are awarded to Students in their various years, amounting in the 
aggregate to more than £300. 

DENTAL SCHOOL.—A Dental School is attached to the Hospital, which 
affords to Students all the instruction required for a Licence in Dental Surgery. 

COLLEGE.—The Residential College accommodates about 50 Students in 
addition to the Resident Staff of the Hospital. The College contains a large 
a aa Hall, and Reading Rooms and Gymnasium for the use of the Students’ 

ub, 

For Prospectus and further information, apply to the Dean, Dr. PERRY, Guy’s 
Hospital, London, S.E. 


on COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The SESSION of the COLLEGE and of the ART SCHOOL will BEGIN on 
THURSDAY, October 2nd, 1890, Systematic instruction is given by Professors 
in all the subjects included in the College course. Students are also at liberty to 
choose their own subjects, and to select one or more branches of study. Pre- 

aratory instruction is given to those who are not sufficiently advanced for the 

rofessors’ Lectures, The new laboratories and the additional rooms for the 
resident students are now in use.—Prospectuses may be obtained by application to 


LUOY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 











YDE PARK COLLEGE (for Ladies), 115 Gloucester 

Terrace, Hyde Park, W.—MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES 

SEPTEMBER 25th.—Lapy PrincipaL: Miss WIGHT. Musican Direcrrrss: 
Miss L. H. CLINTON. 





so aaers 
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ESTER. 

i 1 Charter, 1845, for Land Owners and Farmers, Land 
eR, tone Colonists, &c. Practical and a aay Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. : é 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
The SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 7th, 1890. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. - sine 
HAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OOTOBER 8rd. AMIN N 
fon RNTRANCE ONLY on yong ey = = — rc 
spectus, forms of entry, and further particulars, apply to 
ilar J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, 
Secretary. 


LTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
OYAL AGRICU TORS 








IGHER EDUCATION.—One of her Majesty’s Inspectors 
of Schools can confidently recommend, for its exceptional tone and 
excellent methods of instruction in English, French, and rman, Music, 
Drawing, and Needlework, and its ve reasonable ree 9 healthily situated 
LADIES’ SCHOOL in the West of ingland, attended by daughters of the 
neighbouring count; families, at which there are at present VACANCIES for a 
few BOARDERS.—Address, for particulars, “ P.,’? 15 Arlington Road, Gloucester 
Gate, Regent’s Park, N.W. 





pas MASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


SESSION 1890-91. 


FACULTIES of ARTS and SCIENCE. 

The NEXT SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, September 30th, 1890. 

A Syllabus, containing fall information as to the various Courses of Instruc- 
tion, ure Days and Hours, Fees, Scholarships, &., is published by Messrs. 
Cornish, New Street, Birmingham, price 6d.; by post, 8d. 

hi ticul: ay be obtained on application to the Secretary at the 
aa aa li Pr 8. ATH, Principal. 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


HRISTMAS TERM, 1890.—Miss S. W. CASE, assisted 
by Miss M. J. MATHESON, will REOPEN her School on WEDNESDAY, 
September 17th.—96 Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W. 








ORSE CLIFF SCHOOL, BOSCOMBE, BOURNE- 
MOUTH.-—-Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, assisted by a resident House- 
Master and Foreign and English Governesses, PREPARES BOYS from 6 to 13 
for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. The house stands in its own grounds, on top of the 
cliff fronting South, and close to the shore and the pines. There is a sheltered 
layground, and a field for games, All the arrangements are suitable for delicate 
ys. Gymnasium, with musical drill. Terms, £80 or £100, according to age.— 
WINTER TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19th. Work begins 9 o’clock, Sept. 20th. 


ORFOLK COUNTY SCHOOL.—Patron: H.R.H. the 
PRINCE of WALES, K.G. President : The EARL of LEICESTER, K.G.— 
Modern Public Boarding School ; healthy site ; extensive buildings and grounds ; 
eneral and technical education ; moderate fees.—For Prospectus, apply to J. B. 
LASIER, Solicitor, Lynn, Norfolk, 








RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable Educational 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 





UNDLE SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.—NEXT 

TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19th. An Examination for several 

Scholarships will be held on December 16th, 17th, and 18th, 1890.—For particulars, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, 


HALLEY BuRY COLLEGE. 


An EXAMINATION for the following SCHOLARSHIPS will be held at 
Haileybury on December 10th and 1ith :— 
Three Senior of £40, and Two of £30 each. 
Two Junior of £50, and Two Junior of £30 each, tenable for three years. 


The Senior are open to all boys, whether at the School or not, who will be above 
the age of 15 but not over 16 on October Ist, 1899, one, or, at the most, two, being 
tenable on the Modern Side. 


Of the Junior, two are open to all boys who will be not over 13, and two to those 
be tesa tag over 14, on October Ist, 1890. One of the four is tenable on the 
odern Side. 


The School Fees are :— 


For Nominated Pupils.—Sons of Laymen 
Sons of Clergymen .. 
For Pupils not Nominated.—Sons of Laymen - 
Sons of Clergymen ..,..........068 





Names and ages of Candidates should be sent to the Master, Haileybury College, 
Hertford, by December 3rd. , 


For further particulars, apply to the Secretary, 
August, 1890, Rev. P. DEEDES, St. Albans, Herts. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


ORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS— 
DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS, 

The SEVENTEENTH SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 7th. The 
Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and University Degrees in Arts, 
Science, and Medicine. The Physical, Chemica), Biological, and Engineering 
Laboratories, and the Weaving Sheds, Dyehouse, and Printing Rooms will be 
Open Daily for practical work. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the Secretary :— 

1, For lar Day Students. 

2. For Occasional and Evening Students, 

3. Classes in Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical Engineering. 
4, For Medical Students. 


YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES, SYDENHAM, S.E. 
—A high-class and well-established SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GEN. 
TLEMEN. English and fereign resident governesses. London Professors in daily 
attendance for Literature, Science, Music, Painting, &. Dancing, Calisthenics, 
Swimming, and Sléjd Carpentry taught. Special arrangements made with parents 
and guardians of children resident in India.—Prospectuses from the Principal, 
Miss SPARROW, M.C.P. 


RIGHTON.—The Rev. R. HUDSON, M.A. (Wrangler, 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge ; educated at and for a time 
Assistant-Master at Eton), receives FOUR PUPILS to read for Cambridge 
or other Examinations. Age about 15. Highest references. Special care taken 
of a delicate boy, or one leaving home for the first time.—Address, 9 The Drive. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 


Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR, 


RIVATE TUITION.—A married CLERGYMAN, until 

lately Head-Master of a high-class school for eighteen years, now residing 

in a healthy and beautiful part of Sus ex, is desirous of receiving FOUR PUPILS 

who require individual teaching and training owing to backwardness or delicacy, 
—‘* CLERICUS,” care of Mr. Tann, 75 Chancery Lane, London. 


ORTH END HOUSE SCHOOL (near Addison Road 
and West Kensington Stations).—Effective Preparation for the Scholar. 

ship and Entrance Examinations of the Public Schools. First and third places 
at the last Westminster Examination. Beautiful grounds of six acres.—For 























OLSTON’S GIRLS’ DAY SCHOOL, BRISTOL—A 

HEAD-MISTRESS is REQUIRED for this Endowed School (intended for 

Girls of, the Middle Class), which will be opened in January, 1891, The Election 

will be held in September or October. Minimum salary, £200. Age 25 to 35. 

No residence.—For further particulars, apply to GEORGE H. POPE, Merchants’ 
Hall, Bristol. 





DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
384 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. 
COOPER, F.C.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary 
subjects of a High School curriculum, Natural Science, with Practical Laboratory 
Work; Drawing; Class-Singing and Harmony; Needlework; and Physical 
Exercises. The New Buildings are capable of accommodating 200 Scholars. 
School Hours, 9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. Scale of 
Fees: Four to Six Guineas a term, according to age.—For Boarding-Honse 
arrangements, apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. Prospectuses, &c., can be 
obtained from the SECRETARY.—NEXT TERM COMMENOES SEPTEMBER 
16th, ENTRANCE EXAMINATION at the School-House on Monday, 
September 15th, at 10 a.m. 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham, 


T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 
T.ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 








EAMINGTON COLLEGE.—REOPENS SEPTEMBER 

a for all information to the Principal, W. J. FORD, M.A. (late 

Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and late Assistant-Master at Marl- 
borough College). 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will COMMENCE on 
OCTOBER Ist. Introductory Lecture at 4 p.m. by Dr. Tuomas BaRLow, F.R.C.P. 

The Examinations for the ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will commence on 
September 28rd, 

Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes of the value of £800 are awarded annually. 

In University College Hospital about 3,000 in-patients and 35,000 out-patients 
are treated during the year. Thirty-six Appointments, eighteen being resident, 
as House-Surgeon, House-Physician, Obstetric Assistant, &., are filled up by 
competition during the year, and these, as well as all Clerkships and Dresserships, 
are open to Students of the Hospital without extra fee. 

Prospectuses, with full information as to Classes, Prizes, &c., may be obtained 
from the College, Gower Street, W.C. JOHN WILLIAMS, M.D., Dean. 

J.M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 








Prosp , apply to HEAD-MASTER. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibi- 


tions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 
ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in DECEMBER.—Apply, 
Rev. T, FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master 
at Harrow), Head-Master. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX, N.W.—Head- 
Master: C. A. VINCE, Esq., M.A. (late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge). Boarding-House Master: T. H. JACKSON, Esq., B.A.—This School 
will REOPEN on THURSDAY, September 18th.—For Prospectuses and other 
information, apply to the HEAD-MASTER; to Mr. JACKSON, Burton Bank, 











Mill Hill, N or to the Secretary, A. ARNOLD HANNAY, Esq., 80 Cole- 
man Street, E.C. 
em OL b¥ mE. HAMPSTEAD. 


Miss NORTON will REOPEN her SCHOOL on FRIDAY, September 19th. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 

BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 

have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 

the past year. Nine aa in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886, Number of Boys 
in the School, about 80. 


STMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
CAXTON STREET, 8.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist. Introductory 
Address by Dr. T. Cotcotr Fox at 4 p.m., followed by Distribution of Prizes. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 and £40, and one of £20 for 
Dental Students, on Examination, September 23rd and 24th. 

There are also numerous Prizes, 

FEES.—100 guineas in one sum on entrance, or £110 in two payments, or £120 
in five payments. Special fees for partial and Dental Students. — 

The Hospital has a service of over 200 beds, and the usual special departments. 
Prospectus and all information on application to 


W 4H. ALLCHIN, M.B.Lond., Dean. 


ADFORD HOUSE, COVENTRY.—PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL for the SONS of GENTLEMEN. Estab. 1800. Boysreceived from 

six to twelve years of age, and prepared for College and Local Examinations, which 

have hitherto been successfully passed by the Pupils of this School. Eight acres 
of «creation-ground.—Apply for particulars to Mrs. and Miss HOUGHTON. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY,&c. Healthy situation. 

layground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provostsof Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 
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PURE CANE SUGAR 


EST & CHEAPEST. 


S THE 


AVOID BEET SUGAR, 





THE CANE 


as being best adapted to satisfy the require 
Genuine Cane Sugar. 


SUGAR UNION, 


i d safeguard the Sale of Cane S x 
Established to promote an gu hn — > 


The Cane Sugar Union selects the following Sugars 
Public taste for a Pure, Wholesome, Sweet “ana 


UNREFINED CANE SUGAR as imported—namely, WEST INDIA and DEMERARA CRYSTALS from Demerara, 


Barbados, and Trinidad. SO 


, MOIST, GROCERY SUGAR from Barbados. 


REFINED CANE SUGAR of Crosfield, Barrow, and Co., in Cubes, Powder, Granulated, and Crystals. 


CANE SUGAR. 

WHOLESOME, SWEET, and CHEAP. 
CANE SUGAR as imported. 

CANE SUGAR as imported. 

MOIST WEST INDIA SUGAR. 
CRYSTALLISED WEST INDIA SUGAR. 


BEWARE of Spurious European Imitations of the magnificent Cane 
Sugars of the West Indies and Demerara. 


CAUTION.—The Merchandise Marks Act.—Under the pro- 
visions of this Act of Parliament, all persons desirous of obtaining ‘‘ CANE 
SUGAR”? are fully secured if the quality demanded is marked upon the 
package delivered. 


FOR THE PROTECTION OF GROCERS against 
the rivalry of Vendors of Inferior Beet Imitations of the Magnificent Cane 
Sugars of the West Indies and Demerara, Customers should require their 
packages to be marked “* Cane Sugar.” 





THE FINEST UNREFINED CANE SUGARS in the 


World are now being landed from the West Indies and Demerara. 


GENUINE REFINED CANE SUGAR now being manu- 
ee . by CROSFIELD, BARROW, and CO., Refiners, 


BEWARE OF BEET SUGAR, 

BEWARE OF BEET SUGAR. It produces mould in Preserves. 
BEWARE OF BEET SUGAR. It produces mould in Preserves. 
PURE CANE SUGAR for Preserving. 

PURE CANE SUGAR for Sweetness. 

PURE CANE ‘SUGAR for Wholesomeness. 

PURE CANE SUGAR for Economy. 

PURE CANE SUGAR for Families, Schools, Institutions, Hospitals, 
PURE CANE SUGAR for the People. {and Hotels. 


WEST INDIA CRYSTALS, as Imported from Demerara, Barbados, and Trinidad ; SOFT MOIST SUGAR, as Imported 


from Barbados :— 


DAVISON, NEWMAN, and CO. (Established 1650), WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN WEsT INDIA 
Suaars, 57 Fenchurch Street, E.C.; W. FORSTER and SONS (Established 1798), 9 Philpot Lane, London, E.C. ; 


JAMES PHILIP and CO., 4 Fenchurch Buildings, E 


.C. 


REFINED CANE SUGAR—GEO. CRO3FIELD and CO., Liverpool. 


AND MOST OF THE LEADING METROPOLITAN 


AND PROVINCIAL GROCERS. 


By Order of the Trustees of THE CANE SUGAR UNION, 4 Mincing Lane, London, E.C.—duly, 1890. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—_>——_ 

Bacon (G. W.), New Atlas of London, 8vo.. 
Barlet (S.), Advanced French Reader, cr 8v 
Barlet (S.), French Prose Reader, cr 8vo ... 
Bertenshaw (T. H.), French Grammar, cr 8 
Child (T.), Young People and Old, 4to ... 
Clare (A.), Crooked S, cr 8vo 





























Clark (K. E.), The Dominant Sevent ss ._ ...(Heinemann) 5/0 
Davenport (E.), Girls’ Own Poetry-Book, cr 8vo............ (Griffith & Farran) 3/6 
Fearenside (CO. S8.), Synopsis of English History, cr 8V0 ............00+-+004. (Clive) 1/6 
Freeman (R. M.), Steady and Strong, cr 8vo coeceeseecoeeeseee( Griffith & Farran) 5/0 
Frith (H.), Log of the * Bombastes,’ cr 8vo...... .. (Griffith & Farran) 2/6 
Gift (T.), Little Colonists, Cr 8V0.............ccesseeseeseeseeeerees (Griffith & Farran) 2/6 
Halford (M.), Fortune’s Mirror Set in Gems, cr 8V0  .......esseseeseeees Warne) 5/0 
BET CGR), VeERSS, TBD cccrcescesccscensosccsnvonnccencesscecesebcenconceneessen (Heinemann) 3/6 
Hudson (W. C.), Jack Gordon, Knight-Hrrant, cr 8vo............ (Cassell & Co.) 2/0 
Lightfoot (J. B.), Sermons, Vol. I., cr 8vo ..........0+- (Ss hein) 2/6 
Marryat (F.), Mount Eden, Cr 80 ...........0...cccscessrssessecccsssseeres Hutchinson) 2/6 
Milman (H.), Little Ladies, 8v0 ...........0.ce0ses0 oe ...(Griffith & Farran) 5/0 
Mistral (F.), Mircio: a Provencal Poem, Cr 8V0 .........seecsseeecereseceenes (Unwin) 3/6 
North (B.), The Diamond Button, cr 8vo ........... .(Cassell & Co.) 2/0 
Parkinson (R.M.), Structural Mechanics, Cr 8V0...........s.csceecceeecceeceeeee (Bell) 4/6 
PUES (1h.); MERUADEIA THANG, BVO 200.60000sc0rececereescoscossecvcceesssssosnesqveye (Gruebe) 2/6 


() 
True Stories from Italian History, cr BVO  ........sceeseeeeneee (Griffith & Farran) 


S': GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, October Ist, 
with an Introductory Address by Mr. Aveustus WINTERBOTTOM, at 4p.m. A 
Prospectus of the School, and further information, may be obtained by personal 
—— between land 3 p.m.; or by letter, addressed to the DEAN, at the 
Hospital. 














: om MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION, 1890-91, will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, 
October 1st, when the Prizes will be Distributed by C. Kraan Pavt, Esq., and 
an Introductory Address will be delivered by STORER BENNETT, Esq., F.R.C.S. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value £100 and £60) will be open for 
Competition on aman 29th and 30th. 

The School Buildings have been recently enlarged, comprising new Theatre, 
Library, Physiological Laboratory, Materia Medica Museum, students’ Room, 
and Luncheon Room, 

Besides Scholarships and Prizes there are annually Eighteen Resident Hospital 
— open to Students. 

he Composition Fee for the whole Medical Curriculum is £100. Special pro- 
vision is made for Dental Students and for Candidates for the Preliminary 
Scientific (M.B.) Examination. 

The Residential College adjoins the Hospital, and provides accommodation for 

thirty Students and a Resident Warden. 


Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Resident Medicat 
Officer at the Hospital, or from A. PEARCE GOULD, Dean. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, near Reading.—Head- 

Master: BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond.—Th‘s School 

bas been Established with the sanction of the Yearly Meeting of the Society of 

Friends, and under the management of members of that body, for the purpose of 

providing an education not inferior to that given at the leading Public Schools, 

with 9 Classical and Modern side. 

Terms, 35 guineas per term.—Applications should be addressed to the HEAD- 

MASTER, Leighton Park School, Reading. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Two 

hundred and fifty Rooms. Table d’Héte Dinner, 6 to 8 o’clock. Eight 
Lawn-Tennis Courts, Large Swimming-Bath. Private Marine Esplanade.— 
Tariff of MANAGER. : 




















THE NEW REVIEW, | 


SEPTEMBER. Price 6d. 
Gipsy Sone. By H.M. the Queen of Roumania 
(“Carmen Sylva’). 
Tue Story OF PoLicE Pensions. By James Monro, 
a late Chief Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
olice. 
CarpinaL Newman. By C. Kegan Paul. 
THE TraDE-Union ConGress. By George Howell, 


THE EmIGRATION OF LABOUR FROM BRITISH INDIA, 
By Sir Charles Bruce, K.C.M.G., Governor of 
British Guiana. 

Fase MarkInG OF MERCHANDISE :— 

1. A Leeistative Review. By Albert Gray. 
2. A MaRK OF FoREIGN ORIGIN UPON IMPORTED 
Goons. By CO. E. Howard Vincent, 0.B., M.P. 

A Rapicat ProGramme. Part III. By the Right 
Hon, Sir C. W. Dilke, Bart. 

Fouios anD FooT.tieuts. By L. F. Austin. 

InpIAN CHILD MarRiaGEs. An Appeal to the British 
Government. By Rukhmabai. 


Tue Worzp’s Desire. Book II. Chaps, 7-10. By 
H. Rider Haggard and Andrew Lang. 
London; 


Loyemans, GREEN, and Co, 





USE 
F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir OC. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French venga F They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
ndon Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 








OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 


PILLS.—RHEUMATISM AND NEURALGIA.— 
Though the former disease remorselessly attacks 
persons of all ages, and the latter ruthlessly selects 
its victims from the weak and delicate, the perzevering 
use of these remedies will infallibly cure both com- 
plaints. After the affected parts have been diligently 
fomented with hot brine, and the skin thoroughly 
dried, Holloway’s Ointment must be rubbed in firmly 
and evenly for a few minutes twice a day, and his 
Pills taken according to the printed directions 
wrapped round each box of his medicine. 
Ointment and Pills are accompanied by instructions 
designed for the public at large, and no invalid who 
attentively reads them can now be at any loss how to 
doctor himself successfully. 





NOTICE.—In future, the INDEX to the “SPECTATOR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, ov from the Office, at 1s, 6d. 
each, 
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MESSRS. 


FOR THE EXAMINATIONS, 


BELL'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


1890-91. 


A FULL CATALOGUE OF EDUCATIONAL. WORKS SENT POST-FREE. 








nually in December, Is., gives a résumé of the Fxaminations and Scholarships, and the dates of all important 
The SCHOOL CALENDAR, published annually Educational events, for the forthcoming year. - 


ENGLISH-—Annotated Editions— 


Epitor oR AUTHOR. 
ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE. From 808 to 1001 Pea F. Davis, D. Lit. 


Texts, CCCC 173 and Bodl. Laud 636, 4/6 

+ aited, vith 1 Notes and Complete Vocabulary .. J 
BACON'S ESSAYS. With Dissertation avd Notes J. Dever, M.A... ... 1/0 
GRAY’S POEMS. With Life, Appendix, and Notes Rev. J. MitroRD w If 


ees LOST. Book I, and iat C. P, Mason, F.C.P. each 1/0 
. No 
SEAR BSPEARE'S MERCHANT ‘of VENICE. ¢ as | ¢T. a neem B.A. »} 1/0 


No 
SH AKESPEARE'S HENRY V V. NoTert.. m -- 10 
” ooo eee ” ” ba / 

S MACBETH = 5, ws ows ” ” s- 1/0 

D* HAMLET =k 2° we 1/0 

ps JULIUS OMSAR,, lin: Pa ows an 

a RICHARD IT. 4, we ove ” ” «.» 1/0 
KING JOHN 10 


TEN BRINK'S a ENGLISH LITERA. Translated by Prof. 3/6 
TURE... ove 


H. M. KeEnNeEDY. 
ENGLISH—Class Books— 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR and es 17th 


Thousand ... .. Dr. Ernest Apams ... 1/0 
ANGUAGE. 22 -, ‘Baition, - 
eee Ma F. Davis, M.A., D.Lit. se ” ” «. 4/6 
FIRST NOTIONS of GRAMMAR. 57th Thousand. .. C. P. Mason, F.C.P.... 0/9 
OUTLINES of GRAMMAR. 57thThonsand_... »» ” oe 2/0 
SHORTER GRAMMAR, 34th Thousand .. ‘a pe o we 3/6 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 13lst Thousand .. Po 2 we 3/6 
PRACTICE and HELP in the ANALYSIS of 
SENTENCES... ee eee ‘ a ewe 2/0 


LATIN—Annotated Editions— 


CZSAR—DE BELLO GALLICO. Complete GrorGE Lona, M.A. ... 4/0 


Pe Book I., Book 
II, and Book III. "With full Voosbulary os * coe 1/6 
by W. F. R. SHILLFTO, M.A. 
Pe DE BELLO GALLICO. Books I. to III.. ” 9 we 1/6 
” ” ” se: BV Ve we 99 pm ou Ee 
” ” ” ” VI.-VIl... ” ” one 1/6 


we . ak hela With 
Notes ii ustrations, an aps. In use 
at Har ‘row, Uppingham, enarinanain Rev.W.C.Compton,m.a, 4/0 
Reading, &c. ... e ra 
** A really admirable class book. m — Spectator. 
“The general character of the notes is excellent.”—Guardian, 


PLAUTUS—TRINUMMUS ..... ose «. Dr. WAGNER. ... we 4/6 
CICERO—LETTERS to ATTICUS. Book L A. Pretor, M.A. eee a 
DE SENECTUTE ... ae an .. GeEorGE Lone, M.A.... 1/6 

aa DE AMICITIA ... oa pe oes Po Po im 1 
HORACE—(Complete) . rE ree ae «. A.J, MACLEANE, M.A... 3/6 
is ODES. Book I. With fll Vocabulary 1/6 

by A. H. Dennis, M.A. - “ * mon 

pe ODES.. ere aia aie re re ww. 2/0 
SATIRES, EPISTLES, ke. “ia a * Pe awe ae 
JUVENAL—SATIRES .. ia ae = +» HERMAN Prior, M.A.... 3/6 
LIVY—Books I., II, org ‘Iv. see ove J. PRENDEVILLE each 1/6 


o o XXI. and XXII. one sae ~~ ee DowDALL, M.A.,B.D. ,, 3/6 
OVID—FASTI. Sesh £. andII. ... ree «» Dr. Pater. aa we 38 


SALLUST—JUGURTHA ... ... G. Lona, M.A., and J. “320 


’ G. FRASER, MLA. 
TACITOS—GERMANIA and AGRICOLA Rev. P. Frost, M.A. ... 2/6 


—_—. aschagiinatin ee -} Dr. WaGner ... each 1/6 
VIRGIL—ECLOGUES, “GEORGIOS, wit ENEID. Prof. Con1neTon’s am) 4/6 
Books I. to IV tion, Abridged 9 
” GEORGICS and “ROLOGUES cin 1 vol I ) 9 2 3/0 
ne GEORGICS. Books I, and 9 29 1/6 
* ZENEID. Books V., to x ae o” 2 ww. 4/6 
“* os a I. Vocabulary by W. 4 1/6 
F. R. a M.A. * ad bil 
” ” L& IL, L&Iv. In2 vols. ‘s * each 1/6 
Bn ms vite WI, zt ax, o 5% a 
es % an an 
XI. and XII.’ In3 vols. ... ” » each 1/6 


“‘The handiest as well as the soundest of modern editions.’’—Saturday Rev'ew, 


GREEK—Annotated Editions— 


een ggg ee PERS 
MENIDES, PROMKT HEUS 
SEPTEM CONTRA THEBAS .... 
ARISTOPHANES—CLOUDS (Latin Notes) 
EURIPIDES—HECUBA, ALCESTIS, BACCH ,) 
MEDEA, PHENISS&, IPHIGENIA INF, A, Patey, LL.D. 
TAURIS, HIPPOLYTUS,TROADES , ION (2:.)) each 1/6 
GREEK TESTAMENT in SECTIONS. 5 i John, EBAY 3 F LF Macurcnart 


EU- 
VINCTUS Shpa. Pater, LL.D.each 1/6 


Dr. Hotpey .. iat 


St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, St. John 


The Acts of the Apostles. ove oe 0/6 

HOMER—ILIAD. Books I. to VI.... oe ove ” »” we 2/6 

- * is II. to XII. ove oe ” 99 eae 

» XIIL, to XXIV.. ove 9° 2 oa GO 
PLATO—APOLOGY sal bateeneen and CRITO. W. Waener, Ph.D. ... 2/6 

” PHAEDO eee eee coe ee ” » we 5/6 





| GREEK—Annotated Editions (con.)— 


SOPHOCLES—ANTIGONE, CEDIPUS TYRAN. Sune ae. See 
NUS. ELECTRA. CEDIPU at. A. Paxey, LL.D. 


GOLONEUS, eam ah 1/6 
PHILOCTETES, TRACHINIA,... o » each 2/6 
THUCYDIDES. BookI. ... in «» R.SHILLETO, M.A. ... 6/6 
THUCYDIDES. Book VI. ... ooo ooo ee Prof.T.W.Dovaay, M.A. 3/6 
XENOPHON—ANABASIS. Book I. = J. F. Macuicwaett, M.A. (I i 
ae - » Il and i... Revised by 

a a V. and V. J. E. Metuursy, M.A. U8 
9 cy ROPEDIA. BooksI. and II.... G.M.Gornam, M.A. each 1/6 
”» ” » V. and VI. ” ” each 1/6 
ns HELLENIOS. Books 1, and I, ... {B41 3 act - 
9 MEMORABILIA eco oe .. Rev. P. Frost, M.A, 3/0 


FRENCH—Annotated Editions— 


CORNEILLE—HORACE, LE CID, POLYEUCTE F.E.A.Gasc ... each 0/6 


LA FONTAINE’S FABLES. 18th Edition __... es «« AS 

LAMARTINE: JEANNE D'ARC .. .. ... Prof.Barrine... .. 10 

LAMARTINE: LE TAILLEUR DE PIERRES 
ae hie S} 3. BoirtzkR www. 


MOLIERE—LES FEMMES | “SAVANTES, LE 
BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME, LE MISAN.- 


THROPE, MEDICIN MALGRE LUI,¢ » » each 0/6 
LES PRECIEUSES RIDICULES _... 
RACINE—IPHIGENIE PHEDRE, _ATHALTE,) 

LES PLAIDEURS ” » each 0/6 
SCRIBE, LE VERRE D’ ‘EAU a ove —— acai cl 
VOLTAIRE—CHARLES XII... Sus wwe, TL DREY. «was, WG 

GERMAN—Annotated Editions— 
BENEDIX—Dr. WESPE. With Vocabulary ... Prof. F.Lanar, Ph.D. 2/6 
FREYTAG—Die JOURNALISTEN Bas: A we 26 
GOETHE—HERMANN UND DOROTHEA .. E.Brtt,M.A... ... 1/6 
GUTZKOW—ZOPF UND SCHWERT ...__.... Prof. F. Lana, Ph.D. 2/6 
SCHILLER—MAID of ORLEANS ... .. Dr. WAGNER ... ... 1/6 

aa MARIA STUART...  ... V. Kastner, B,-és-L... 1/6 

is WALLENSTEIN’S TOD Dr. BucHHr™... ... 2/6 

ITALIAN— 


DANTE’S PURGATORIO, st aie a Trans- 
lation (inIlvol.)  ... .. W.S. Duapate.., oo 35/0 


ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA— 


TOTS and CROSS TOTS (Simple and Compound) W. 8S. Bearp, F.R.G.S.. 1/0 
(Answers, for Masters only, free of charge.) 

ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIO. By O. Penpirsury, M.A., Senior Mathe- 
matical Master, St. Paul’s School; and W. 8S, Bearp, F.R.G.S., Assistant- 
Master, Christ’s Hospital. With numerous Examples, crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 

[Just published. 

ARITHMETIC. With 8,000 Examples. C. PenpLEBURY, M.A., Senior Mathe- 

matical Master of St. Paul’s Scho»l. Fourth Edition, stereotyped. 

Comp ete, with or without Answers, 4s. 4d. 

In Two Parts, with or without Answers, each 2s. 63. Part II. contains 
Commercial Arithmetic. 

Tue Examp es (without Answers) in a separate volume, 33, 

PENDLEBURY’S ARITHMETIC is extensively used in the large Public Schools 

and Colleges throughout the Kingdom, including the following :— Winchester, 
Wellington, St. Paul’s, Charterhouse, Merchant Taylors’, Christ’s Hospital, 
Shrewsbury, Sherbo: ne, Bradford, Felsted, &. 

EXAMINATION PAPERS. 2s. 6d. Key (for Tutors only), 5s. 

ARITHMETIC, OC. Etsez, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master, Rugby Sckool. 
Fourteenth Edition, 3s. 6d. 

ALGEBRA. C.Eusee. Seventh Edition, 4s. 

Examples in. i F, Macmicuak1., M.A.,and R. Prowpe Smirtu, M.A. 
Fourth Edition, 33. 6d. 


EUCLID. Books I.-VL., and Parts of Books XI. and XII. Horace Deicuton, 

M.A. 4s. 6d. Key to the Exercises (for Masters only), 5s. 
Book I., Revised, ls. Books I, and IL., 1s.6d. Books I.-III., 3s., in the press, 

ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY for SCHOOLS. T. G. Vrvyrayn, M.A., Senior 
Mathematical Master at Charterhouse School. Fifth Edition, 4s, 6d, 

TRIGONOMETRY, INTRODUCTION to PLANE. T.G. Vrvran, M.A. Third 
Edition, 43. 6d. 

oe By J. Dyer, M.A., and the Rev. R. H. WxrtcomsBe, 

A., Assistant-Masters Boon College. (Immediately. 

TRIGONOMETRY, EXAMINATION PAPERS in. By G. H. Warp, M.A,, 
Assistant-Master St. Paul’s School, 23. 6d. Key (for Tators only), 5s. 

CONIC SECTIONS TREATED GEOMETRICALLY. W. H. Besant, D.Sc. 
Seventh Edition, 43. 6d. Solutions, 4s. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY— 


HYDROSTATIC3, ELEMENTARY, W. H. Besayt, D.Sc, 
ition, 4s. 
DYNAMICS, ELEMENTARY. W. Garnyett, M.A., D.C.L., College of Science, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Fifth Edition, Revised, 6:. 
HEAT, ELEMENTARY TREATISE. W. Garyett, M.A., D.C.L. Fifth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 43. 6d. 
OPTICS, GEOMETRICAL. W.SteapmMan Apis, M.A. Third Edition, 4s. 


Fourteenth 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 
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ROWBOTHAM’S WORKS. 
EPIC POETRY, and HISTORY. 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, crown 8vo, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 


The HUMAN EPIC. By J. F. Rowbotham. An Epic 
Poem (in the Spenserian Stanza) on the Origin of the Earth, the Develop- 
ment and Progress of Life, and the Early History of Man. ; 

CantoI. The EARTH’S BEGINNING:—Chaos—The Primeval Mist—The 

Elements Burst into Fire—The Earth Becomes a Sun—Its Life as a Star—The 

Extinction of its Fires—Eternal Darkness—A Storm in Chaos—Rain for a Million 

Years—The Formation of the Ocean and the Seas—A Catalogue of the Stars. 

At all Libraries, in 3 vols, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with upwards of 1,000 Musical 

Illustrations, 54s. 


The HISTORY of MUSIC. By J. F. Rowbotham, late 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. ‘Something like a History of Music.” — 
Pall Mall Gazette. ‘A fascinating work, full of curious and interesting 
information.’’—Spectator. ‘'In Folge seiner vielumfassenden Studien 
beziiglich der Vélkerkunde und Oulturgeschichte friihester Zeit bis zur 
Gegenwart, schreibt Rowbotham ganz anders Musikgeschichte als das bisher 
von andern Historikern geschehen ist.”—Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik. 


The DEATH of ROLAND. By J. F Rowbotham. An 
Epic Poem on Roland and Roncesvalles. Feap. 4to, 5s. ‘‘A delightful 
epic.”—Sunday Times, 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited. 





The MINERVA LIBRARY of FAMOUS BOOKS. 
The NEW VOLUME, just ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 23., is 
ICTOR HUGO: SELECT POEMS and TRAGEDIES 
(** Hermani” and ‘‘ The King’s Amusement’). Translated by Francis, 
first EArt of ELLESMERE, ANDREW Lana, LL.D., RicuHarp Garnett, LL.D., 
Sir Epwin Arnon, K.§8.1., Clement Scott, M.A., and many others. 


Complete List of this Series post-free on application. 
London: Warp, Lock, and Co., Salisbury Square, B.C. 


HE BUILDER (Established 1842) 
Is the Leading Journal for Architects, Builders, &c., and contains Fllustra- 
tions in this week's issue (September 6th) of 
Booksellers’ Exchange, Leipsic ; Stables at Otford ; Court House, Los Angeles, 
California; and Reservoirs at Montmartre, Paris. Also Articles, Reports, &c., 
From Australia; the Woods and Forests’ London Property ; proportions of the 
Parthenon ; Trade-Union Congress; Sanitary Congress at Brighton ; Masonic 
Reprints ; Hot-Water Supply (‘‘ Student’s Column”), &c. Price 4d.; by post, 
44d.—OFFICE, No. 446 CATHERINE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “ FROM KITCHEN TO GARRET.” 
Ready this day. At all Libraries, in 5 vols, 


HAVING AND HOLDING. By Mrs. J. E. Panton, 
Author of “The Ourate’s Wife,” ‘‘ From Kitchen to Garret,”’ &. 
TRISCHLER and CO., 18 New Bridge Street, E.C. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


( } P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


H SOTHERAN and C O.., 
r) BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
ears; Specimen No. gratis and post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED,.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


_136 STRAND W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, w. 
q] Pees eee and DOWNSTATRBRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 

rmission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


| oe DENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS _... oe oe «+. £10,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ... - see ove +- 12,000,000 


HEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 
—ISSUE of £371,320 (authorised by the Sheffield Corporation Acts, 1883 
and 1889).—The Corporation of Sheffield Give Notice, that they are prepared to 
receive applications for the above sum of Sheffield Corporation £3 per Cent. Stock. 
Minimum price of issue, £100 percent. Interest payable half-yearly on March 
1st and September Ist at the Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank, Sheffield; or by 
their London Agents, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., 67 Lombard Street. 
No sum less than £50 of Stock will be allotted, and any amount in excess of that 
sum must be a multiple of £10. Under the Trust Investment Act, 1889, this 
Stock is an available investment for every Trustee, who is not expressly forbidden 
by the instrument creating his trust to invest in Corporation Stock. Forms of 

spectus, &c,,and all information required, will be supplied by 

W. FISHER-TASKER, Registrar. 
Borough Accountant’s Office, Bridge Street, Sheffield. 




















ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50 REGENT STREET, W. 
(Founded 1806.) 
FINANCIAL POSITION. 
Existing Assurances ... el oa cai ase «+» £7,470,866 
Inves' Funds... eos vee one ooo ooo we =2,623,456 
Annual Income.. ase +n sins eee seo we _ 315,952 
Claims and Surrenders paid... gas ooo ose «+» 8,891,990 


Bonuses declared sen ne ons ine eee ws 2,971,852 

ENDOWMENT.—Policies payable during lifetime, or at death, are now granted 
with Participation in Profits, 

8 ENDER VALUES are allowed after the payment of One Full Year’s 
Premium, or Paid-up Policies are granted upon liberal terms, in lieu of the sur- 
render value in cash. 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application to 


OHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 


THE LATE CHARLES LORING BRACE, — 


In 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 


The UNKNOWN. GOD; or, Inspiration 


among Pre-Christian Races. By C. Lorine Brace. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ A singularly able contribution to the study of af, 
cinating subject, throughout characterised by that large-hearted tolerance which 
is a characteristic of the time.” c 

Scotsman.— Mr. Brace has written a good book, and, although he hag a 
ticular point to establish, he has not exaggerated the value of his evidence od 

he read into the pre-Christian literature which he examines a meaning which 
it never possessed. He has taken as his guides those scholars whose researche; 
have been the most recent, and whose authority is undoubtedly of more weight, 
This renders this well-written book at once interesting and trustworthy,” : 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
THIRD EDITION, large crown 8yo, cloth, 7s. 64, 


GESTA CHRISTI: a History of Human 


Progress under Christianity. 
Academy.—* A really earnest and noble book.” 
Daily News,—“ This really valuable book.’ 


WORKS BY PROF. HENRY DRUMMOND, 


NEW EDITION, completing One Hundred Thousand, in crown 8vo, price 3s, 64, 
NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUA 
WORLD. By Professor HENry Drummonp, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 
Twentieth Thousand, with 6 Maps and Illustrations, 6s. 


TROPICAL AFRICA. Bythe Same Author, 


Saturday Review.—*‘ A charmingly written book.’’ 
Academy.—" Professor Drummond is here at his very best.’’ 
Athenewm.—* A vivid and entertaining picture of the country.” 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


*«* The Opening Chapters of a New Story by Mr. F. 
MARION CRAWFORD, entitled The WITCH of PRAGUE,’ 
will appear in the OCTOBER Number of the ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. A New Volume of the 
Magazine begins with that Number. 








The English Ulustrated Magazine 


For SEPTEMBER, profusely Illustrated, price 6d., by post 8d., contains :— 
1. PorTRAIT OF A CARDINAL. From the Picture in the National Gallery, 
Italian Sixteenth Century. No. 1,048, (Frontispiece.) 
2. PHILIPPINE WELSER. F. Marion Crawford. 
3. Servants. The Hon. Maude Stanley. 
4, PorrerRS IN RHINELAND. William Woodall, M.P. 
5. OVERLAND FROM INpIA, Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, K.C.I.E. 
6. A GLIMPSE OF OSTERLEY Park. Elizabeth Balch. 
7. EDUCATION AND THE WORKING Man. Leonard Noble. 
8. Tue BEEFSTEAK Room aT THE Lyceum. Frederick Hawkins, 
9. THE IDENTIFICATION OF CRIMINALS IN France. Edmund R. Spearman. 
10. SEPTEMBER, A Decorated Page. Heywood Sumner, 
ll, THE GLITTERING PLAIN; OR, THE Lanp oF Livina MEN, William Morris, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


MACMILLANS MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. No, 371, for SEPTEMBER, contains :— 
1. ON GREENHOW HILL. By Rudyard Kipling. 
2, MontTaicNE. By Arthur Tilley. 
3. THe Moprrn Spirit 1n Rome. By Charles Edwardes. 
4, THE AMERICAN TaRiIFF. By Goldwin Smith. 
5. My Desert Istanp, 
6. THE Last Days or HEINE. 
7. A BALLAD OF THE WERE-WOLF. By Graham R, Tomson. 
8. THE UNATTACHED STUDENT. 
9, IpLENESS. By P. Anderson Graham. 
10, AT THE OWEN GLENDOWER. By A. G. Bradley. 
1l. THE SToRY OF A REVOLUTION. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK-ILLUSTRATION, 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned Societies, and the 
leading Publishers. For specimens, prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving on copper. Copies 
of Paintings by Holman Hunt; of Portraits by Holl, R.A, ; Ouless, R.A.; Pettie, 
R.A.; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco in Guy’s Hospital ; ‘‘Sprina,’’ by Herbert 
Draper, &¢c., &c.: also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs 
of Art Objects and from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of Celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS,” 


From the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National Galleries of Italy, Spain, 
Holland, and London, including H.M.’s Collections at Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castle. 4 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, are easily looked 
over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. Send for the new Pamphlet, 
“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art,’’ free per post to any address. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free per post for 6d. 











THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


SLIDING SANDS. By Henry 


CresswELL, Author of “A Modern Greek 
Heroine,” “ A Wily Widow,” &. 3 vols. 


ALL for NAUGHT. By 


Witrrip Woottam, M.A, 3 vols. 


The CRITON HUNT 


MYSTERY. By Mrs. Ropert Jocetyn, Author 
of “The M. F. H.’s Daughter,” &. 3 vols. 


TwO ENGLISH GIRLS. 


By Maze Hart, 2 vols. 


The KEEPER of the KEYS. 


By F. W. Rosrnson, Author of ‘ Grandmother’s 
Money,”’ *‘ The Youngest Miss Green,” &c. 3 vols, 


A VILLAGE HAMPDEN. By 


ALGERNON Gissinc, Author of ** Both of This 
Parish,” &c. 3 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





TAMMERERS should read a book 

bya gentleman who cured himself after suffering 

nearly forty years. Price 13 stamps,—B. BEASLEY, 
Huntingdon. 





HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 








Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund............s00..0« seseeee 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are madeto the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. i 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

London, 





HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 


N. 


THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
SEPTEMBER. Price 2:, 6d. 


A PrivaTE SOLDIER ON THE PRIVATE SOLDIER'S 
Wrones. By Arthur V. Palmer. 

Mutua AID AMONG AnImaLs, By Prince Kropotkin. 

How Art KavanaGhH FouGuT RICHARD THE Kine. 
By the Hon. Emily Lawless, 

BEHIND THE ScENES In EnGuisH Pouitics. By the 
late Nassau W. Senior. 

A PoMPEI FOR THE TWENTY-NINTH CENTURY. By 
Frederic Harrison. 

AMERICAN RalLwayYs AND BRITISH FARMERS, 
Stephen Jeans. 

Bron oF Smyrna, By W. Morton Fullerton. 

WATER IN AUSTRALIAN SaHaRas. By the Hon.T. A. 
Brassey. 

On CRITICISM; WITH SOME REMARKS ON THE Im- 
PORTANCE OF Doina Noruine. (Concluded.) By 
Oscar Wilde, 


RvIn OF THE CrviL SERVICE. 
Hamilton, K.C.B. 

A Meprmvat PopvutarR PREACHER. 
Hewlett. 


Is CenTRAL AFricA WortH HavinG ? 
1, By Sir John Pope Hennessy, K.C.M.G. 
2. By Edward Dicey, 0.B. 


London: Kegan Pavr, Trencu, TROBNER, and 
Co., Limited. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 899. SEPTEMBER, 1890, 2s, 6d. 
ConTENTS. 

Tue Recess as It Is anv as It Was. 

THE VALE OF THEZMANOR AND THE Brack Dwarr, 
By Professor Veitch. : 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY. 
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under the title of ‘ The Silver Library, furnishes the advocates of 
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answer to opponents who assume that copyright books must be 


CARDINAL NEWMAN’S APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA — 
CARDINAL NEWMAN’S CALLISTA: a Tale of the Third Century 
CARDINAL NEWMAN’S The DEVELOPMENT of CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
CARDINAL NEWMAN’S ESSAYS, CRITICAL and HISTORICAL. 
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2 vols. 
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tune" of the Anglican Church.—8, The Anglo-American Church.— 
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dear. Considering the quality of paper, print, and binding, 
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reprints, than these handsome three-and-sixpenny volumes of the 
size known as ‘ crown octavo.’ 
copyrights.” —Daily News. 
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Part 1V. From Swift to Cowper. 
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The PRELUDE to MODERN 


HISTORY : being : ow Sketch of the World’s 
History from the Third to the Ninth Century. 

y E. Symss, AAS University College, 
Nottingham, With 5 Maps, crown 8vo, price 


Edited by Oniver ELTon, late 
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LONGMANS’ FRENCH COURSE. 


By T. H. Bertensuaw, B.A., Mus. Bac., Assis- 
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GRAMMAR. Part I. Up to and 
ae Regular Verbs, with Vocabularies, &. 
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nouns, Adverbs, Irregular Verbs, Subjunctive 
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laries, &. Price 1s. 


LONGMANS’ FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


Parts I. and II,,as above. Complete in 1 vol., 
price 23, 


FRENCH PASSAGES for UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Higher Course. Prose and 
Verse, Selected and Arranged by C. H. Parry, 
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8vo, price 3s, 

SWISS TRAVEL. Being Chapters 
from Dumas’ “ Impressions de Voyage.” Kdited, 
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RUY BLAS. By Victor Hugo. 
Kdited, with Notes, by HAROLD ARTHUR PERRY, 
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Crown 8v0, price 2 23. 6d. 


EPISODES FROM MODERN GERMAN 
AUTHORS. 


Edited by H. 8. BERESFORD-WEBB, 
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Selections from Auerbach’s ‘* Schwarzwilder 
Dorfgeschichten.”” Edited, with Notes, by A. H. 
Fox-Stranereways, M.A. Assistant-Master at 
Wellington College. 18mo, price ls. 6d. 


EPISODES from FELICITAS. By 
Fevix Daun. Edited by the Rev. G. A. BIENE- 
MANN, M.A., Assistant-Master at Sherborne 
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The HARPUR EUCLID. An Edition 
of Euclid’s Elements, Revised in accordance with 
the Re; orts of the Cambridge Board of Mathe- 
matical Studies, and the 7 Board of the 
Faculty of Natural Science. By E. M. Lanatey, 
M.A., Senior Mathematical Master, the Modern 
School, Bedford; and W. S. Pxiiiips, M.A., 
Senior Mathematical Master at Bedford Gram. 
mar School. 

In 1 vol., BOOKS I.-VI., XI. 1-21., price 43. 6d, 
Or, separately, BOOK I, price ls.; BOOK IL., 
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ADVANCED SCIENCE MANUALS. 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY: Theoreti- 


cal and Practical. A Manual for Students in 
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ELEMENTARY SCIENCE MANUALS. 


PRACTICAL PLANE and SOLID 
aig oe including Graphic Arithmetic. By 

. H, Morris. Fully Illustrated with Drawings 
ssagioal specially for the Book. Cr. 8vo, 23, 6d. 


GEOMETRICAL DRAWING for ART 
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